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EDITORIAL 


In his first editorial Prof. Dover Wilson referred to editorship 
of this Journal as a piece of public service. We may now add, 
what his modesty would not allow, that it was a piece of work 
which fittingly rounded off his years of active and valued labour 
in the cause of adult education. But a man of his attainments 
has many calls upon his time: there comes, indeed, a point 
when it is to the interest of all that Prof. Dover Wilson’s powers 
should be concentrated upon those special studies in which 
he has won distinction. We must not therefore begrudge, though 
we regret, his giving up of editorial duties. He has earned the 
thanks and goodwill of us all; and he will, I know, continue to 
be the good friend and wise counsellor he has always been. 
* * * * 

The fuss about the new B.B.C. weekly, The Listener, has some 
interesting lessons for us. The new paper, first-fruit of the labours 
of the Joint Committee of the British Institute and the B.B.C., 
got a bad press before it appeared. For an agitation, largely 
factitious, was started about its supposed invasion of the com- 
mercial publishers’ province. Even the Publishers’ Association 
joined the Press in this attack. The B.B.C. (it was suggested) 
is a government department spending public money on the creation 
of a journal which will thus be able to compete unfairly with 
commercial enterprises. 

Now the bare facts of the matter are curiously wide of these 
suggestions. The B.B.C. is mot a government department. It 
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is not spending public money, but money subscribed by those 
listeners whom the new journal is intended to serve. The 
Listener, moreover, is mainly devoted to printing talks with 
accompanying illustrations and diagrams, in furtherance of its 
purpose of aiding the educational side of broadcasting; it therefore 
does not compete with any existing publication. 

Why, then, the storm? So far as the larger newspapers are 
concerned, a cynical observer might suppose that these (being 
what they are) must view with alarm the rise of an informed and 
critical public! But that would be too subtle. The fuss was due 
not to any fears caused by looking ahead, but by failure to look 
ahead at all. The publishing houses have little excuse for their 
shortsightedness: they ought to have realized that a wider 
interest in talks cannot fail to mean increased book-buying in 
the long run. Mr. J. C. Squire’s comment in the London Mercury 
hits the nail on the head. The Press, he says, was ‘“‘ merely an 
interest in a state of naked, and probably unnecessary, alarm.” 
“In no quarter,” he continues, “ did we ever see a discussion of 
this question which showed either the desire to approach it from 
the point of view of the public interest, or any knowledge of the 
achievements of broadcasting or care for its future possibilities.”’ 

All the “ interests ’’ in turn—musical, theatrical, publishing— 
have shown themselves incapable of considering the public good 
when their narrowly conceived private rights seemed to be 
threatened by broadcasting. The disturbing feature in each case 
is the failure to take into account the fact that advance in these 
fields would certainly follow a rise in the general cultural level 
of our population. 

* * * 

This point is, I think, worth developing a little further. These 
misguided “ interests ’’ must not be blamed unduly for overlooking 
what many really intelligent folk have failed to see: namely, 
that cultural development depends on first-hand contact with the 
material of culture. Mr. Evan Charteris, a trustee of the National 
Portrait Gallery, recently confessed that he had learnt to 
appreciate good pictures by the simple process of looking at as 
many as he could find; and he advised others to try the same 
treatment in the confident hope that real recreation would 
result. The same is ‘rue of other arts. You cannot appreciate 
good music unless you hear it. So, too, in the realm of knowledge: 
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there must be contact with things of the mind before we can 
expect a quickened interest in them. 

Now broadcasting is achieving such first-hand contacts on a 
wholesale scale. Sandwiched in between lighter (even trivial) 
stuff, the concrete material of esthetic and critical judgment 
is being conveyed at this moment to a million hearths. And in 
things of the mind it is not true that a bad currency drives out 
a good. The contrary holds: the bad does not bear repetition, 
whilst the good is improved by it. You have never finished with 
a Beethoven quartet, there is always more to be obtained from 
it ; whereas your jazz tune or sentimental ballad is a thing of 
the passing moment. 

I am spurred to these reflections by a sense that I myself have 
been guilty of underestimating the powers that are being unleashed 
by broadcasting. My eagerness is that of the convert. Two 
experiences have brought about this change of heart. Of the 
first I need say very little: it was hearing the radio-drama 
“ The Squirrel’s Cage.”’ In listening I felt I was in at the birth 
of a new art form. For here was a clean abandonment of any 
attempt to make up for absence of sight by adventitious descrip- 
tions. The basis of the play’s appeal was frankly confined to the 
ear throughout—though the calling up of clear pictorial images 
(as in the spoken reference of the blue-rimmed tea-cup) was not, 
of course, despised. Also the non-representational character of 
the interludes gave, through a pattern of sounds, a far more solid 
impression of the heavy pressure of a traditional school code 
upon the growing boy, and a more moving sense of the deadening 
burden of business routine upon the young man, than could ever 
have been achieved by realistic conversation. These interludes 
seemed to me to possess, in their formal significance, something 
of the added power which comes to pictorial art when it 
emancipates itself from mere illustration. 

But it is the second of my experiences which I wish to discuss 
here. The extra-mural part of my work carries me into remote 
villages up the industrialized valleys of South Wales. On 
several occasions recently there have been questions, after my 
lectures, based on things heard in broadcast talks, especially 
those of Prof. Leonard Russell on Philosophy. Now cheap books 
on philosophical subjects have been available for years: and 
your miner, even in hard times, is a buyer of books. Yet there 
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is a living reality in the interest aroused by talks which appears 
to be more than that which comes from reading. is there any 
reason for this? I believe there is; and I think we can get at 
it best through a pamphlet on “ The Art of Conversation,” a 
reprint of a lecture delivered in the University of Liverpool by 
Prof. E. de Selincourt. 

In this lecture Prof. de Selincourt contends that good con- 
versation is characteristic of ages of great intellectual alertness. 
The Greeks were great talkers; in the absence of books, their 
education was conducted viva voce. Youths frequented the 
academies of the philosophers who talked with them, and 
encouraged them to argue. So, too, in the Latin schools of 
rhetoric the young Roman learnt to dispute. Again (Prof. de 
Selincourt continues), ‘‘ the Renaissance brought to England not 
only knowledge and a widening of interests, but a quickening of 
the intelligence, which bore rich social fruit. The dialogue 
became a favourite form of literature largely because it was 
closer to actuality than the more elaborate and pretentious 
treatise. The lively Colloguies of Erasmus are a case in point.” 
It was natural, he urges, that the man of letters should set a 
special value upon talk as the living counterpart of his own 
calling. ‘“‘‘ What things were done at the Mermaid,’ and what 


words were heard there!’’ ‘‘ Even the graver, less companion- 
able Milton,’ he continues,‘ loved good talk and would go far 
to seek it.’’ ‘‘ An early biographer attributes Milton’s residence 


abroad to his desire for converse with men of culture and learning, 
‘ because he realized that the study of never so many books 
without the advantages of conversation serves only to render 
a man either a stupid fool or an insufferable pedant.’’’ The 
coffee-houses of the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
carried on the good tradition of the Mermaid. The great peaks 
of civilization have been periods of discussion. 

Here we have, I believe, the secret of the special appeal made 
by good talks. It is true that, for the deepest and most pregnant 
thought, the most vivid and imaginative representation of life, 
we turn to books. ‘ But,” Prof. de Selincourt insists, “ we 
often fail miserably. For though we may have understood and 
appreciated the language of these literary masters, their words 
have not really become our own. Unaccustomed to hear them 
on our own lips or on the lips of others, they are no part of our- 
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selves. ... The reason is that we have never learned to talk 
... And as a result we exalt literature unduly at the expense 
of conversation, forgetting the essential relation between them.” 
“Good writing,” Prof. de Selincourt adds, “is only carefully 
considered speech.” The written language has its spring and its 
reservoir in the spoken language. ‘‘ Long before man wrote, 
he talked; and that order must be repeated in every human 
being.” 

In Prof. de Selincourt’s essay we find the rational ground for 
the observable fact that broadcast talks, by skilled teachers who 
can speak in an easy conversational way, have a special appeal 
of their own. Talks do not remove the need for serious reading : 
but they may well, if the considerations here advanced have any 
force, be an overlooked though essential preliminary to it. It is 
possible, indeed, that we are at the beginning of vast changes in 
the general level of public interest in things of the mind which 


may have important consequences for adult education. 
A. E. H. 
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RURAL ADULT EDUCATION 
By Hy. WARRILOW 


Not the least among the changes which have taken place in the 
life of England during the past decade is that which has affected 
the countryside. The difference is at present not so noticeable 
in its practical results as in a disinclination to treat with the 
former deference the customs which have culminated in the 
virtual stagnation of English village life. There is a freer 
mingling of the different sections of the community, and while 
there are in many villages still traces of feudal influence, the 
social outlook is steadily becoming more democratic. Social 
grading, of course, persists, but the divisions are becoming less 
acute, and there is ground for believing that this tendency will 
continue. The most obvious cause of the change is improved 
transport, which has brought the countryman into regular 
contact with life outside the villages. Further, the congestion 
in the towns is causing an increasing number, with the aid of 
transport, to reside in the country. There is thus a twofold 
influence at work under which the little that is rustic still 
remaining in the countryside is disappearing. 

What is said concerning the character, progress, and possi- 
bilities of rural adult education must not be taken as being 
applicable to the whole of England, as there are differences in 
temperament and outlook, which for purposes of education are 
important, in the people of the different areas and between 
villagers in the same area. It is not easy to say what the differ- 
ences are, nor to explain the causes of them, but however slight, 
they need to be understood in order to get good results. At the 
same time there is enough that is common to the majority of 
the people in rural parts to make possible a few observations of 
a general character. 

To approach the work of stimulating interest in adult 
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education in rural areas with specific ideas concerning method 
and scope will probably prove a hindrance rather than a help. 
The appeal should take into consideration the fact that the 
incentive to close study is not the prevailing one, and in many 
instances the prospect of it in the early stages would prove 
unattractive. There is that considerable section of the popula- 
tion who are content with being interested and informed, and, 
while provision should be made for these, it is the comparative 
few, those who are prepared to make more serious use of the 
opportunities offered, who will occupy the attention of educational 
bodies to the greatest extent. 

It is generally safe on the first approach to assume that a 
village is not interested in adult education at the start, and in 
the absence of some kind of organized propaganda it is usually 
the work of some individual to make contact with a few people 
whom he has previously discovered to be interested. This 
preliminary organization will probably determine the ultimate 
success or failure of the venture. It will decide the standing of 
the work in that particular village in relation to its other 
organized activities, and will influence the standard aimed at for 
a long time. 

The choice of the person to organize adult education in the 
village is of extreme importance. On him will depend to a 
large extent both the composition of the class and its numbers, 
and unless he has the good will of the villagers the appeal of the 
work itself will prove largely ineffective. The services of the 
most suitable person are not often available, and if it is under- 
taken by one with well-known class or other bias, it will tend to 
estrange a section of the village. In order successfully to 
organize a village class there must be affinity in aim and outlook 
between the person organizing the class and the people among 
whom he is working. All this may be true of towns, but its 
effects are much more noticeable in villages where the population 
is small, and where people meet one another often enough to 
know who attracts them or who does not. 

It must be remembered that the term adult education is 
entirely new to most villages, and the motives which bring people 
together are not as nearly alike as those among whom there is 
some knowledge of the nature of the work. Generally there will 
be present at the first few meetings some who appreciate the 
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object and intend to make use of the opportunities offered, some 
who are merely curious, and some who are willing to help the 
village to take an interest in the new venture. It is worth while 
to remind ourselves that many of the most successful students 
in the adult educational movement were those who regarded 
their studies as a means to an end. The class was the means 
of equipment for more effective activity in the particular organiza- 
tion which was really their main interest. Whether or not this 
approach is commendable, it gave a zest and an earnestness to 
study. It is a stimulus, however, which is rarely found in the 
countryside, and the only alternative to it is to try to make 
education in itself attractive to the student. There is thus a 
great need for elasticity and experiment in teaching methods 
and in range of subjects. 

It is therefore unsafe to judge finally the value of a particular 
piece of rural work by the type of class or the numbers attending. 
If there is a demand at all, it is not impossible for an organizer, 
by emphasis on the particular kind of class he favours, to form 
almost any type of class he wants and generally to get the neces- 
sary conditions fulfilled which are attached to that particular 
kind of class; but from the students’ point of view the results 
may be indifferent, because a particular form of organization or 
type of class has been allowed to override the educational needs 
of the students themselves: The rural organizer’s most delicate 
and exacting task is that of gauging the standard of work to 
which new groups should be committed, in order that their 
permanent interest may be secured. 

The rural student differs from the townsman in his approach 
to adult education, which may be to him just one of the less 
attractive activities organized in the village. After a time, how- 
ever, as the purpose of the work becomes more definitely appre- 
ciated a more serious attitude is noticeable. Usually the group 
is miscellaneous, representative of all sections of the community, 
and its membership may range from those who are listening to 
a lecture for the first time to persons who have had a university 
education. The following is an instance of this variety of 
interests and vocations represented in a class in an Oxfordshire 
village with a population of 1,200: 1 Schoolmaster, 7 House- 
wives, I Stationmaster, 1 Coalman, 1 Painter, 1 Postal Clerk, 
2 Colonels (retired), 6 Women of Independent Means, 1 Clerk, 
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2 daughters of Smallholders, 1 Tailor, 1 Smallholder, 2 Farmers, 
Joiner, Private Teacher, Vicar, Teacher, Labourer, 
I Poultry Farmer, 1 Dressmaker, 1 Layman, 1 Lady’s Maid. 
This class has met regularly for six winters, and has taken the 
following subjects: Outlines of Rural Development, Romance 
of Exploration, Current Economic Problems, Citizenship, Political 
Thought and Thinkers, and Psychology. The attendance has 
throughout been very steady and has averaged twenty-four. 
Written work is done and discussions are for the most part 
thorough and well informed. The way to meet the various 
needs of such a miscellaneous group would be to grade the 
students roughly according to their different attainments, but 
the numbers will not be large enough to make such a division 
possible. That people of such divergent interests and experience 
continue to meet session after session for a common purpose 
indicates a broader outlook and wider sympathies than is usually 
credited to villagers, especially as the subjects taken are not 
always what is called ‘“‘ non-controversial.” It is a mistake to 
assume that the members of a small community are necessarily 
narrow or intolerant of views and experience which they do not 
share. It takes some time for a class of this kind, composed 
of such differing elements, to realize its collective responsibility, 
but once this has been effected a team spirit develops, showing 
itself in a concern by the individual members for the welfare of 
the class as a whole. 

Tutors for rural classes are chosen as much for their 
sympathy with the work as for their academic qualifications and 
competence as teachers. Their selection is a matter of the greatest 
importance to the work; so true is this, that classes will occa- 
sionally choose a tutor first and the subject afterwards. An 
essential qualification in a tutor is that. he is able to identify 
himself wholeheartedly with the students and with the educa- 
tional needs of adults in the village. In so far as the tutors 
succeed in their task—as the great majority of them do—this 
is in a large measure because those responsible for their selection 
and appointment have this particular qualification always in 
mind. 

Other features of village educational work are that usually 
the population is small enough to be comprehended as a whole, 
and its character sufficiently marked to provide a rough guide 
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to how it may best be approached. The possibilities of the 
work are soon discernible ; the members of a class are from the 
beginning acquainted with each other; and there is frequent 
contact between students during the interval between class 
meetings, so that points raised at the meetings are again taken 
up and informally discussed. One would say that local pride 
in the work of the class is stronger in some villages than in the 
towns because the village class is relatively a bigger thing. A 
good class will include a high percentage of the leaders of 
different sections of the village community. 

The countryman has many of the essential qualities of the 
best type of student. Frequently well-informed in many ways, 
he is teachable, unostentatious, and patient, but owing partly 
to his lack of contact with stimulating influences, and partly 
because he feels that the village offers little opportunity for him to 
make use of his improved education, an incentive to educational 
effort often needs to be created, or if it exists, to be strengthened 
by encouraging an appreciation of the value of education for 
its own sake. It is therefore inadvisable to rely entirely upon 
the usual tests, ‘i.e. written work and discussion, in judging 
the value of the work. That students are helped in unexpected 
ways was revealed by a thoughtful young farm labourer who 
was leaving a village in Oxfordshire to take up a small holding 
in another part of the county. For two winters he had made 
perfect attendances at the class, though his home was about 
two miles away ; he rarely spoke during the discussions, and the 
use of the class to him appeared negligible. On his last visit, 
however, he quietly said to the secretary, ‘‘ I’m sorry I’m leaving 
the village, and especially the class; before it started I had 
nothing to think of when I was working on the land but the 
same old things over and over again; now I seem always to 
have something fresh to think about, concerning what has been 
said at the meetings, and it has made a big difference. I shall 
miss it.’’ 

The widest choice of subjects should be afforded to rural 
people, and it is impossible to ascertain beforehand what subject 
will prove interesting. It is frequently suggested that rural 
classes should be encouraged to study subjects which have a 
rural bias and are closely related to life in the countryside, but, 
of all the subjects which have been offered over a period of ten 
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years in a large and typical area, that of the History of Agri- 
culture is the least popular, if it is to be judged by the number 
of times it has been chosen. Literature, Social and Industrial 
History, History of Political Thought, Political Theory, 
Economics and Economic Problems, National and Local Govern- 
ment, Citizenship, Local History, Psychology, Geography, 
Natural Science, have all proved suitable subjects. 

The question of how younger men in the villages can be 
interested is often asked, especially by those who are convinced 
that adult education should come to be regarded as a permanent 
feature of rural life. The answer appears to be in making the 
approach through the study of Experimental Science, with 
practical demonstrations in which the students to some extent 
share. Classes have been formed recently in the South Midlands 
with groups of young men studying “ Electricity and its Uses,” 
and in most cases the interest has been at least as great as that 
taken in other subjects by older people. Definite conclusions on 
the matter would at this stage be premature, but experimental 
science is the only subject which has hitherto proved equal 
to attracting and holding the interest of young men from eighteen 
to twenty-five years, and is proving, in one area at least, the 
most effective subject yet tried for ascertaining the possibilities 
of adult education among them in the countryside. 

The co-operation of voluntary bodies with universities 
marks a definite stage in the progress of rural adult education, 
and has given an assurance that the provision of teaching is in 
responsible hands. As an instance of the advantages which 
may be derived by those engaged in adult education working 
together, the arrangement in Oxfordshire, Berkshire, and 
Buckinghamshire may be mentioned. For six years (1919-1925) 
various bodies had worked independently in the three counties, 
and about twenty-four classes and centres had been formed ; 
in 1925 the Oxford University Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies 
formed a committee for the purpose of furthering adult educa- 
tion in the area. As the teaching responsibility was taken over 
by the Delegacy, the voluntary bodies were enabled to use their 
resources to build up their organization unhindered by uncer- 
tainty of maintenance and educational provision for their classes. 
There are now sixty classes and centres in the area, the bodies 
concerned being the Oxfordshire County Council, the Bucking- 
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hamshire County Council, the Workers’ Educational Association, 
the Red Triangle Federation, and the Women’s Institutes, with 
all of which the Delegacy co-operates. 

From what has already been said it will be obvious that 
voluntary bodies should increasingly direct their attention to 
the needs of the countryside. Their spontaneity and adapta- 
bility are admirably suited to rural conditions, making it possible 
to introduce the work in a form appropriate to the needs of the 
students. Some groups are diffident about committing them- 
selves to the regulations of a statutory authority at first. 
The inducement is not strong enough to cause them to bind 
themselves; they will respond better when the conditions 
are not too formal, and the voluntary bodies are able to 
help classes through this stage until they are willing to 
adopt such regulations. Although interest in the national 
aspect of their organization is not so easily maintained, village 
centres are generally very loyal to the local branch of the 
organization to which they are attached. 

The Board of Education Regulations (1924) greatly improved 
the possibilities of adult education in rural areas, and are 
frequently the means of inducing a self-imposed discipline as 
regards attendance and work which many classes after beginning 
to work under the Regulations have found helpful. While all 
groups do not find it possible to adopt the Regulations, the 
great increase in the number of classes which meet for a course 
of study of at least eighteen hours’ duration shows that the 
conditions suit the requirements of a large and increasing number 
of rural students, and should be retained. It is, however, Local 
Education Authorities that have the most favourable oppor- 
tunity of aiding the development of rural adult education, as so 
much of the work needs financial help before it reaches the stage 
at which the Board of Education grants can be earned; and, 
taking the country as a whole, L.E.A.’s have in most cases been 
ready to encourage promising work. When difficulties arise 
they are often due to a want of acquaintance with the work and 
with the conditions under which alone it can be conducted. An 
adequate block grant to a responsible body is the most suitable 
form in which financial help can be given, as this renders possible 
experiments in places where the immediate application of the 
Board of Education Regulations would be premature. It would 
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be difficult to over-estimate the importance of sympathetic 
co-operation of L.E.A.’s in the promotion of adult education in 
the countryside. 

A Rural Community Council can be of great service to 
adult education by extending interest in the work throughout 
the county, by discovering latent local interest in educational 
matters, in finding potential tutors, and by acting as a channel 
of communication. It can be a kind of information bureau on 
local educational questions, and can prevent duplication of 
effort by bodies in the area doing similar work; while the 
provision and maintenance of transport, when it can be arranged 
through the Community Council, is a valuable contribution to 
rural work. Its comprehensive name is an asset to it and will 
probably make an increasingly strong appeal to support from 
those who aim at assisting rural development in general rather 
than a particular phase of it. Rural Community Councils can 
render useful service by giving attention to questions of social 
importance which affect the well-being of the countryside, but 
their best results have hitherto been achieved by assisting the 
constituent bodies in their work. 

There are great possibilities in rural areas, and there is an 
opportunity for adult education, if it can adjust itself to the 
changing conditions, to play an important part in the trans- 
formation which is taking place and to become a permanent 
feature of the countryside. To achieve this end close co-operation 
and understanding will be required on the part of the voluntary 
bodies, the Local Education Committees, and the Extra-Mural 
Departments of the Universities, each making the contribution 
for which it is best fitted. 
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A FORGOTTEN SOCIOLOGIST 


By C. H. Driver, M.A., Assistant Lecturer in History, 
King’s College, London. 


THE twenty years following Waterloo were years of amazing 
richness in political speculation, the history of which has yet to 
be written. The problems produced by the developing industrial 
system on the one hand, and the aftermath of an unprecedented 
war on the other, drove a greater number of Englishmen to social 
analysis and political theorizing than any other period had 
witnessed since the Commonwealth. The germs of all our later 
speculations and programmes, from guild socialism to the general. 
strike, can be found hidden in that vast volume of pamphlets, 
journals, and books produced by the long-since-forgotten thinkers 
in the generation following Waterloo. 

One of the finest works of political philosophy of the whole 
period is a book entitled Practical, Moral and Political Economy, 
written by Thomas Rowe Edmonds in 1827, and published in 
1828. Edmonds was born at Penzance in 1803, and graduated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1824. This book was the first 
which he produced. After leaving Cambridge, he became an 
actuary, and in 1832 produced An Enquiry into the Principles of 
Population. These two are his only works on political theory. 
Between 1835 and 1862, however, he produced some twenty-two 
papers in The Lancet, all concerned with statistics of mortality, 
laws of sickness, etc., based on his experience in the insurance 
world. His chief work in this department appears to have been 
a Life Table Founded upon the Discovery of Numerical Law. 
Beyond these facts, we know nothing of Edmonds’s life, except 
that he died on March 6th, 1889, at Maida Vale. 

Edmonds could have been only twenty-four when his first 
book on political theory was written. Yet no single Englishman 
of his generation produced a work anywhere approaching his in 
breadth of outlook, firmness of grasp, or in penetrating insight 
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into social data. His work is of significance, moreover, not 
merely on account of the theories put forward, but also because 
it reveals the influence of the chief formative movements of its 
age. The somewhat moribund conceptions of the later eighteenth 
century association psychology are taken over, given a completely 
new vitality, and turned to a use to which Herbert Spencer sub- 
sequently put them. The emerging dynamic philosophy, and the 
growing evolutionary conceptions, which were gradually usurping 
the place of the fixed machine-universe in men’s minds, can 
clearly be discerned in this work. Moreover, the new Humanism 
—that vivid sense of human worth and latent individual possi- 
bilities which characterized the age, and which, springing as it 
did partly from Romanticism and partly from the Christian 
philanthropic motive, had such diverse apostles as Shelley, 
Oastler, and Shaftesbury—is plainly evident in all that Edmonds 
writes. Yet he is no academic theorizer. He is alive to the 
urgent need for social reconstruction, and for supplanting the 
current attitude of fatalism to social affairs by a sense of social 
purposiveness. ‘‘ Misery is not inseparably connected with man,” 
he says, and his whole work is written in elaboration of that idea. 

The volume consists of four ‘‘ books,” and this very arrange- 
ment, the moment one glances at the Contents page, proves that 
the writer was no ordinary speculator concerned to affirm or deny 
Ricardian, or Benthamite, or Owenite doctrines. He views 
society as a great whole in which three different worlds meet. 
Book I. analyses the physical conditions in which social and 
political life is lived. He gives enough emphasis to this aspect 
of the problem to delight the heart of any Buckle. Having 
analysed the physical conditions of society, he next goes on, in 
Book II., to consider the purely political relations which have 
grown up within society. These are given full consideration ; 
but then comes the originality of the man. Book III. is a treat- 
ment of mental faculties, and in this book he puts forward a 
complete individual and social psychology. So far as I am aware, 
this is the first chapter of social psychology (as we should under- 
stand the term to-day) that was written in the nineteenth century. 
Lastly, in Book IV., Edmonds goes on to consider the applications 
of his theory, and to put forward a definite programme and a 
clear-cut ideal. This comprehensive outlook which considers 
man as a physical, mental, political and moral being, and regards 
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society as the meeting-ground of each of these factors, again 
proves that Edmonds had a vision of his subject not shared by 
any contemporary, and makes the work something like Urwick’s 
Philosophy of Social Progress of our own day. 


I 


Book I., we have said, analyses the physical pre-suppositions 
of society itself. Under this heading the writer proceeds to a 
consideration of the necessity for labour, the satisfaction of 
physical needs, and the question of population. He starts by 
enumerating what he calls the four necessities of life, which are 
food, shelter, covering, and defence. The supplying of these 
needs, since they are fundamental, constitutes the basic problem 
of society. The whole of this Book I. is inferior in quality to the 
other three books. Ricardian influence is obvious, as also is the 
influence of Malthus; but the writer tends to over-elaborate 
hypothetical calculations. True, in doing so, he was only on a 
par with Ricardo and his school; true also that all his hypo- 
thetical calculations were not carried on purely in the abstract, 
dealing only with the orthodox “economic man,” but were 
modified by many other vital considerations. Nevertheless, these 
hypothetical calculations, although they make Edmonds no 
inferior as a social thinker to his contemporaries, yet of necessity 
have less interest or significance for us at the present day. 

He starts by a consideration of the food question. This is 
the most vital of all the problems, because, as he knew, the first 
function of society was “to enable man to live’; and the 
“ living well’’ came after. But still he realized that in spite of 
the question of food being the first problem, it was rarely in the 
minds of the average politician. By an elaborate series of hypo- 
theses he calculated the benefits to be derived from meat, corn, 
and roots, respectively. He goes on to say that though their 
health-giving properties are equal, yet, economically, roots are 
considerably superior to either corn or meat, because of the 
greater ease with which they can be cultivated and the smaller 
space necessary for their production. The logical deduction from 
this is that potatoes should constitute the national food. To 
avoid monotony, varieties of cooking should be practised, diver- 
sified by occasional use of corn, meat and fish. Presumably, one 
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of the functions of an ideal Government would be to disseminate 
adequate recipes for relieving the monotony of potato diet. This 
leads Edmonds to the first of his mathematical calculations of 
production. He finds at the end that the labour of one man, 
along with one horse, for 340 days a year, can produce sufficient 
corn for fifteen people for that period. He also finds that each 
acre produces sufficient corn for two people. This conclusion is 
utilized later. 

Then he turns to clothing. Man is different from the animals 
because he is not covered with fur or wool. He has to remedy 
this deficiency by covering himself with either, for it is evident 
that nature intends him to do so. Wool can be produced quite 
easily, and the wool can be worked up equally easily by means 
of horse-power. Then follows another calculation, at the end of 
which he finds that the labour of one man plus one horse for ten 
days will clothe fifteen people for one year. It is evident now 
where his calculations are going to land him. Housing is treated 
similarly with a similar result. The labour of one man with the 
same horse for five days a year will be sufficient to provide 
accommodation for the same fifteen people ; and as for defence, 
another horse and another man working ten days a year will 
defend those fifteen people. Now comes the general conclusion. 
The constant labour of one man and his horse is sufficient to 
supply fifteen people with the necessaries of life. 

This logically leads to the question of what constitutes really 
useful labour ; and he naturally finds that any labour producing 
one of the four fundamental needs is of primary importance. 
There are also four other types of labour, no less important, 
because they are inseparable from the first. These are, the 
making of good roads, the cutting of canals, the building of ships, 
and mining. His treatment of each is merely commonsense, and 
needs no further consideration. But all labour of the England of 
1827 could not be classified under one or other of these eight 
headings, so he proceeds to analyse luxuries. These are of two 
kinds, public and private; and by public luxury he means all 
forms of art. These are thoroughly good, and are to be en- 
couraged. They are only luxuries in the sense that they are not 
one of the fundamental needs. There are other luxuries which 
are neither fundamental nor artistic. The England of 1827 was 
full of them. These private luxuries are thoroughly bad, and 
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come in for his sweeping condemnation, because of the fact that 
in order to produce them, labour must be taken from the pro- 
duction of the necessities of life, and used to produce inessentials. 
This theorem occurs again and again every few pages throughout 
the book. Luxuries are to be condemned not for their own sake, 
but simply because they mean that the production of necessities 
is ipso facto decreased, in order to increase the luxuries themselves. 
One may almost assume from his treatment of the subject that 
Edmonds had read Hall and Ravenstone on the same theme. 
The ideas are practically identical. 

Man, being a physical being, must, of course, have exercise. 
Man also, having fundamental wants, must supply these wants 
himself. Why not combine these two needs in one and make the 
necessary labour the necessary exercise for bodily well-being ? 
That is the ideal. In order to keep physically healthy for the 
rest of life, nobody ought to do full work before nineteen years of 
age, and neither at that age, nor at any other, ought a labourer 
to work more than six hours a day—partly because the previous 
mathematical calculations show it to be unnecessary, partly 
because, if a man does work for more than six hours a day (at 
productive manual labour) some part or other of his personality 
is bound to be stunted and dwarfed. Calculations have shown 
that if every man worked two hours a day he could support his 
family easily, and the necessary two hours’ work would keep the 
worker himself in the pink of condition. Edmonds realizes, 
however, that the solitary worker or the isolated, self-supporting 
family is economically wasteful, so he urges the union of families 
in general groups in order to facilitate production, and to prevent 
such waste. This concludes his analysis of the physical basis of 
society. He now proceeds to a consideration of the political and 
economic superstructure. 


II 


The ground of political organization (and it is worth noticing 
that throughout this essay Edmonds uses the word “ political ’’ 
with an economic connotation) is the division of labour. There 
are, he says, two social bonds: * firstly, gregariousness, and 
secondly, the inevitable division of labour, which he declares “ is 


* Practical, Moral and Political Economy, p. 64. 
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the basis of political society.’” He gives a psychological reason 
for the division of labour being more productive than the method 
of a completely individual production by connecting the subject 
with the laws of habit-formation. He shows that, when only one 
or two processes are to be acquired, they become through habit 
much simpler, and also much more efficiently performed, than 
when it is necessary to acquire a multiplicity of separate skills. 

If the division of labour is so extremely productive as its 
psychological justification proves, why is it that the process has 
not been extended on a much larger scale than at present ? 
Competition, he says, is the chief obstacle to such extension, * 
and the inevitable consequence is waste. Hence, private com- 
petition is injurious to public good, and is also injurious to the 
true interests of the competitors themselves. Commerce is 
founded on the division of labour, and the reasons for this are 
obvious. But Edmonds is no friend to foreign commerce. This 
commerce with distant countries is really useless because “‘ founded 
on inequality of knowledge.’’ England, at that time, was supply- 
ing the needs of countries at the ends of the earth simply because 
those particular countries had not proceeded as far with the 
industrial revolution, through lack of knowledge, as England 
herself ; consequently they were dependent upon us for supplies. 
He says that this inability to supply their own needs on the part 
of these couritries will, in course of time, be rectified, and thus 
“at no distant period England will cease to manufacture for the 
rest of the world, and every nation will find it most profitable to 
manufacture for itself.’’ + 

Even so, however, there are some trades that are useless, 
such, for example, as the exchange of manufactures for gold, 
because gold is, after all, merely a symbol of value, and has no 
value in itself like the manufactures. The exchange of manu- 
factures for wine is also useless, because it does not stimulate 
production of home malt liquors ; and there immediately follows 
a diatribe against sugar, tea and coffee and the like, until one 
almost begins to think that Edmonds had just been listening to 
Cobbett in the market-place. He also strongly opposes free trade 
in machinery, because machinery is a wealth-producing com- 
modity, and to let it go out of the country means the loss of so 
much wealth. 


* OP. cit., pp. 72-73. t Op. cit., p. 87. 
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Now he comes to the perennial problem: what constitutes 
value? It is the labourer who produces wealth. Therefore, 
labour is the natural measure of value. But, seeing the obvious 
difficulties in such a vague standard, he decides to take corn as 
the measure for his calculations, since corn is a necessity of life, 
the consumption of which by the individual remains constant. 
“Commodities are measured by labour; labour is measured by 
necessaries.’’ * Ali the necessaries of life are produced, he says, 
by one-third of the entire population. These producers get only 
those necessaries they need, so that two-thirds goes to the rest 
of the community. Of the wealth of the country, therefore, one- 
third goes to the labourer, one-third to arbitrary revenues (such 
as rent, pensions, etc.), and one-third to capital. 

He sees, in the true Malthus way, that the question of the 
distribution of the national wealth is intimately connected with 
the question of pauperism and of the population. He calculates, 
by another process of reasoning from hypotheses, that the 
population can double itself in twenty years. The United 
Kingdom has 64 million acres capable of cultivation. If half an 
acre be necessary to support one individual, and one acre to 
support a horse, then the United Kingdom can maintain 120 
million people and four million horses. “‘ We have, therefore, no 
reason to apprehend a real excess of population for many years.” f 
But agriculture must be developed. 

With regard to pauperism, he distinguishes two kinds. There 
is the natural pauperism which consists of the definite excess of 
population over means of subsistence; and, although Edmonds 
inclines on the whole to the Malthusian argument, he goes on to 
say that this natural excess nowhere exists. But there is a second 
type of pauperism which he calls artificial, and this originates in 
private property. Here follows the argument common to all 
early nineteenth-century radicals. “In England the class of 
masters extracts from the useful labourers two-thirds of the 
necessaries produced by them, by means of revenues on lands 
and houses, and by profits on fixed and current labour.t{ The 
remedy for this artificial pauperism is the familiar Malthusian 
one. “ The class of labourers may secure to themselves high- 
living wages by keeping the supply of labourers a little below the 


* OP. cit., p. 100. t Op. cit., p. 51. 
t OP. cit., p. 109. 
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demand,” * since the cause of pauperism is that the supply of 
labourers exceeds the demand. The labourer thus can improve 
his position by ceasing to propagate ; and, if necessary, the State 
is to intervene. “The best way to keep the population on a 
level with the necessaries, or the best cure for pauperism, is a 
tax on propagation, or on the marriage of both masters and 
labourers.” + He suggests as a tax a month’s income on every 
man about to marry. 

He analyses the theory of money, and comes to the con- 
clusion that money is only a counter, because “ labour is the 
cause of the necessaries and luxuries.’’ The presence of money 
in modern communities prevents people from seeing that “ the 
difference between the conditions of a slave and of a labourer 
under the money system, is very inconsiderable.’’ | As money 
is only a counter, it is much preferable to have paper counters 
than gold, because they cost less. He has an interesting idea also 
concerning the quantity theory of money. He says that “ the 
quantity of money remaining constant, the money prices are 
proportional to the rapidity of circulation.” § In other words, 
when gold is used as a counter, it is naturally limited in amount 
and can be circulated less rapidly ; this has the effect of increasing 
the demand for it, and thus of sending up prices. The only remedy 
is a rapid banking system by means of paper credits, and so forth. 
He also alleges in this connection that gold, on the same hypo- 
thesis, prevents the division of labour, and therefore paper should 
be used to prevent such an occurrence. So far as capital is con- 
cerned, he holds that as a corollary to the doctrine of the division 
of labour “there is a natural tendency in all capital to unite 
together.” || Therefore, he looks forward to the day when all 
capital shall be nationalized, and a comprehensive system of the 
division of labour shall come into being. 

All this system is to have its adequate defence; and he 
decides that one-seventh of the male population ought to be 
trained soldiers to be used in any emergency. This ends his 
treatment of the political and economic organization of the State. 
Now we come to what is undoubtedly the distinguishing feature 
of the book, namely, that section treating of what he calls ‘‘ moral 
or mental faculties.’’ So far the work has been that of the 


* Op. cit., p. III. + Op. cit., p. 114, t Op. cit., p. 56. 
§ Op. cit., p. 141. || Op. cit., p. 128. {| Op. cit., p. 130. 
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average pamphleteer lucidly and tersely expressed, but con- 
taining no other distinguishing features in its actual treatment 
than the perception of the fact that life is something more than 
mere economics. But startling originality is shown in this third 
book. 


III 


He begins by an analysis of mind in general, and takes the 
human individual as the starting point. In this way his treat- 
ment of the individual has the same relation to his subsequent 
study of social consciousness and public opinion, as McDougall’s 
Social Psychology has to his Group Mind ; the second is a com- 
pletion of the first. The individual, says Edmonds, is endowed 
with two sorts of instincts (he uses the word “sensation ”’), 
internal and external. Internal instincts are what he calls the 
primary passions of (i) hunger and thirst, (ii) sex, and (iii) the 
instinct of pursuing happiness and avoiding pain. From these 
primary instincts come the secondary passions by the process of 
combination. These he calls “‘ external ’’ instincts. Sight, smell, 
touch, hearing, and’ taste, come under this head, and he sums up 
his treatment by saying that the “end of external sensations is 
the gratification of the internal sensations.”’ * 

He now sets out to trace the genetic development of the 
secondary or external instincts. They come from the two-fold 
machinery of the mind, memory and association. Memory stores 
up past experiences acquired through the process of trial and 
error. It is essentially a passive quality of the mind ; it is the 
store-house rifled by one of the primary instincts, so to speak, in 
search of its self-fulfilment, or in search of a guide to that fulfil- 
ment. “‘ Memory never acts except when aroused by some 
primary or secondary passion ’’ ¢ ; and again, “ the passions are 
the centres about which all the sensations and the memory collect 
themselves.’ {| He takes as an example the satisfaction of thirst. 
Thirst is generated by one of the primary instincts, and in course 
of time, when sufficient experience has been stored within the 
memory, this instinct of thirst recalls past experiences of thirst 
which have become associated with the idea of fulfilment by means 
of water. In this way, the idea of water as the gratification of the 
primary sensation of thirst is built up. This process is common 


* Op. cit., p. 169. { Op. cit., p. 171. t Op. cit., p. 172. 
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to man and the animals. It is a kind of reflex, so that “ every 
kind of the lower animals has very nearly reached perfection in 
that species of memory which is most conducive to its welfare. * 
This knowledge of the means to gratify these internal instincts 
comes from the complex association of cause and effect. It 
naturally follows that derived impulses can be formed by associa- 
tion and cross-association of the various primary and secondary 
instincts. Gratification of hunger, in course of time, through a 
natural process of cause and effect, produces the idea of bodily 
strength, and thus desire for physical fitness becomes a derived 
impulse from the original instinct. 

Having now traced out the original endowments of the 
individual, and the secondary instincts built upon them, he turns 
to the psychology of “ opinions.” All opinions, he says, are 
secondary passions, ¢ for “ an opinion is a sensation united with 
other sensations.’’ Since, then, opinions of every kind have their 
roots in instinct, it is futile to think of suddenly removing popular 
prejudices. How, then, can popular prejudices be removed? He 
answers, through knowledge (including self-knowledge, of course, 
and knowledge of the working of the instincts), and the proper 
perception of cause and effect in the building of one’s mental 
structure. False opinions are produced by wrong association. 
He gives, as one of the many examples, the idea that money pro- 
duces happiness. In spite of his treatment of separate instincts, 
he all the time seems to presuppose that within the mind itself 
there is a sort of principle or entelechy which holds it together 
and produces harmony, for he says that “ the passion to which 
all other passions should be subordinate is the thirst for justice.” } 
His psychology seems to be half-way between interactionism and 
behaviourism pure and simple. § ‘‘ The forces which move men’s 


minds are pains*’; and later on, “ happiness consists in the 
excitation and gratification of a great number and variety of 
passions.’’ || 


Now he comes to his doctrine of evolution. “‘ Every species 
of plant, and every species of animal body, are capable of improve- 
ments by means of attentive culture alone.’’ {| This process of 
improvement has gone on in the past, and will go on in the future. 
Each improvement is transmitted from one generation to the 


* Op. cit., p. 171. t Op. cit., p. 178. t OP. cit., p. 179. 
§ OP. cit., p. 183. || Op. cit., p, 182. q Op. cit., p. 184. 
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next. * What are called instincts at any given time, he says in 
anticipation of Herbert Spencer, are nothing more than innate 
faculties or dispositions of the mind acquired by the animal’s 
series of progenitors. | He thinks that every species of animal, 
including the human, is continually acquiring those mental and 
bodily powers which are most conducive to its welfare. The 
whole process is effected by adaptation of the organism to its 
surrounding circumstances ; and he definitely says that the minds 
and bodies of animals have been continually adapting themselves 
in this way. It appears to him, however, that every species of 
animal, except man, has attained the limits of its perfection so 
far as adaptation to circumstances is concerned. But man, by a 
process of healthy eugenic breeding, has no limit to his improve- 
ment. 

The results he deduces from this social psychology are 
interesting. He bridges the gulf between the doctrine of innate 
ideas, on the one hand, and the empirical school of association on 
the other—a feat which Spencer claimed to have been the first to 
do over twenty years later. He also claims that it furnishes him 
with what he calls the strongest a priori argument for the Christian 
revelation. The Creator of this cosmic process saw that man 
unassisted could not reach ideal justice (which, says Edmonds, 
ants have). Consequently, the revelation of Christianity came at 
that movement of evolution when humanity was ready for it. 
That revelation is summed up in the words which he has taken 
from the motto of his book: “‘ Do unto others as they should do 
unto you.” This principle, he says, could not have been dis- 
covered along biological lines. Through the revelation of this 
absolute Value, however, a new line of development was given to 
man. The doctrine also explains for him what had evidently been 
considerably puzzling him, viz., why it is that the races of the 
world have such different characteristics, although all descended 
from the common ancestor, Noah. The answer to that question 
is now quite simple. They may have been alike at one stage 
in the remote past ; but now, owing to a process which has been 
going on for centuries, by respective adaptations to different 
environments, they have become totally unlike one another. 

He has now worked by logical stages from the conception 
of the individual as a social being, endowed with certain instincts, 


* Op. cit., p. 185. { Op. cit., p. 185. t Op. cit., p. 269. 
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to the idea that this individual is part of a larger process of 
evolution ; and his idea concerning the races of the world has 
already practically implied a belief in a kind of group mind, if by 
“group mind ”’ one means the more or less stable mental system 
of a community. (Edmonds does not seem to suggest any belief 
in an “‘ Oversoul.’’) He goes so far as to say that “ national pre- 
judices are in some measure innate.’”’* This leads him to a con- 
sideration of the group mind itself, and he gives an analysis of the 
manners, customs, and religions of nations. National prejudices, 
he says, develop in two ways. There is first of all the veneration 
of the wise by the ignorant. This process goes on from the earliest 
times, and by imperceptible stages, until a priesthood is evolved 
and with it a system of religion based on that veneration. The 
second way in which the prejudices of nations are developed is 
by the process of ‘‘ emphasis and reiteration bv the majority.” 
He has developed a doctrine of suggestion and imitation, | and 
thinks that it is by the inevitable tendency of the individual to 
imitate other members of his group that national characteristics 
are chiefly developed and the better adaptation of the group to 
its environment is secured. 

Since this developmental process is world-wide, elements of 
truth are scattered in abundance through the world, { because 
each particular race or nation has discovered its particular facet 
of truth. One value of history, therefore, is to provide safer 
materials for induction. He urges the necessity of analysing the 
customs and racial characteristics for this very reason; for him 
anthropology is a fundamental study for the guidance of social 
organization. Although, however, truths are scattered in this 
way, the one truth which is not scattered is that of Christianity 
as embodied in the Scriptures, for reasons which he has already 
given. In fact, here Edmonds unconsciously becomes quite 
amusing. Throughout the course of the argument, he has most 
emphatically asserted that all religions are only partially true, 
and that each particular race or nation thinks it possesses the 
absolute religion. He does not modify his language at all on the 
subject. Then, at the end of the argument, he says with amusing 
abruptness, that this chain of reasoning does not apply to 

* Op. cit., p. 189. 
+ Op. cit., pp. 193 et seg. Cf. also ‘‘ The passion of imitation is the earliest 


and commonest of passions,’’ p. 278. 
t Op. cit., p. 194. 
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Christianity, because that is a revelation of absolute values, and 
not of partial truths. * 

He says clearly that national customs and institutions can 
become a mere form of tyranny, whether they be physical customs 
or mental. In the case of physical customs he instances shaving 
in England. He objects to the process strongly (although he 
appears to have been only twenty-four when this was written), 
and he says that the necessity to shave is simply an absurd 
national prejudice in England ; whereas the obvious law of nature 
is to let one’s beard grow. Mental tyranny is established by 
national customs and institutions in a similar way ; one cannot 
make one’s opinions public owing to social opposition. All these 
errors, and similar ones, are due to insufficient data for induction. 
Therefore, very literally, knowledge is power. This fact needs to 
be brought out most clearly in our exposition of the argument, 
for the reasoning becomes of crucial importance at this juncture. 
Knowledge is literally power. Therefore, says Edmonds, in his 
great jump, the nation which has most knowledge has most 
power, as well as most happiness. And if the nation which has 
most knowledge has most power, therefore, might 1s always right, 
because it can be obtained only through wisdom, i.e., the posses- 
sion of truth. This leads him to the climax of the whole book. 
“ The law of the strongest, or war, is one of the most benevolent 
institutions of nature.” 

The logical deduction is the theory of the survival of the 
fittest. He does not flinch for one moment from that deduction. 
“ Beneficent providence has so ordained that the powerful are 
continually bringing the weak under their subjection and in that 
way diffusing a superior culture.’ He takes up this line of 
argument again when considering the subject of language. 
Language is one of the chief causes of the elevation of man above 
the animals, ¢ and he looks forward to the socializing process of a 
common language being extended to the whole world. How is 
this to be achieved ? His answer is to develop the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest just stated. The instrument which pro- 
vidence uses for His purpose is power, war, or the law of the 
strongest. § He becomes apocalyptical, and has visions. One 
nation will, in the course of time, strengthen its knowledge and 


* Op. cit., p. 195. t Op. cit., p. 199. 
t Op. cit., p. 215. § Op. cit., p. 222. 
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its national culture (and consequently its power) until it is 
distinctly superior to the surrounding nations. In the interests 
of the evolutionary process, this nation with the dominating 
culture will conquer the weaker ones. . It will teach them its own 
language, and imbue them with its own culture. Tlie process will 
then go on repeatedly. This nation, having such profound 
knowledge-culture, will continue to grow in power, and to con- 
quer surrounding countries. The whole continent will become 
unified in this way, by common language and common cultural 
inheritance. So the average size of nations will be continually 
increasing, until all the world forms one nation or at the most 
two, with two languages. We have gone along the logical path 
from the individual with his original social instincts, to the 
“parliament of man, the federation of the world.’’ He rounds 
off the argument by saying that he thinks it will probably be the 
British nation which will unite the world and be, so to speak, the 
right-hand sword of providence in its cosmic evolutionary plan ! 

Having in this way asserted the value of culture, both 
politically and as part of the evolutionary process, he is naturally 
led to a consideration of education, which must, of course, form 
the very foundation of all political power. As with most other 
subjects, Edmonds has definite ideas on this one. Education is 
to consist of two parts, physical and mental. He says earnestly 
that the physical side of education must not be neglected. The 
perversions of the factory system strike horror into his heart, 
and consequently he reacts by an assertion that physical well- 
being is a “ value ’’ to be promoted by society. Each child ought 
to learn an art (“‘ occupation ’’) for one hour a day from a very 
early age, so that in later life, whatever the man’s profession 
might be, he would have the skill of an artisan as well. This 
anticipation of the Boy Scout movement in unique. But Edmonds 
does not give any detailed consideration to the physical aspect of 
education, because he is trying to jvstify his theorem that wisdom 
is power, and power is righteousness. Consequently, he turns to 
an elaborate treatment of the mental side of the problem. 

The prime object of education is to build up correct secondary 
passions out of the primary ones * and to unite in the mind “ only 
such things as are united in nature.” His ideal man, therefore, 
will be one who has the capacity to trace out cause and effect in 


* Op. cit., pp. 201 et seq. 
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all things. * Starting from his ideal of a logical mind capable of 
tracing out cause and effect, he proceeds to attack the current 
method of teaching science. That method, he says, is to give the 
general laws first by means of text-books. This, he thinks, is 
going backwards. No child should be taught in that way because 
the general laws were not so obtained. They were obtained by 
an inductive process based on many experiments. Therefore he 
advocates an inductive-heuristic method of teaching science. 
The student ought to perform the experiments set him, and from 
these to work out the general laws on his own. ¢ He is quite 
emphatic on this point; and this section contains what is 
possibly the first ninteenth-century diatribe on text-books. 

As for the teaching method, he is not less definite. “ One of 
the most prevalent and most pernicious errors of the day is that 
knowledge is to be instilled into the minds of children by making 
them miserable.” {| Work is to be made much more interesting, 
and based on the heuristic principles of adventurous discovery. 
Knowledge is to be diffused throughout the country by “ a good 
system of education ’’ and this good system of education will not 
include the dead languages. Although Edmonds is a Trinity 
man, he is decidedly opposed to Latin and Greek. 

This concludes his treatment of education. He next goes on 
to a consideration of the subject of crimes and punishments. He 
starts with the declaration that “ the thirst for justice is the root 
of all national power and of all individual happiness.’ § It is 
innate in the minds of men, but the innate desire may have been 
gradually acquired through a series of progenitors.§ How could 
it be acquired? Here follows an interesting hypothetical story 
which illustrates yet again the evolutionary outlook which the 
writer had. He pictures the dawn of history when there were 
only “‘ bow and arrow men”’ who lived on “ seeds and fruit.” 
He imagines that two of these men were living in a cave together, 
but one was stronger than the other. The strong man stole the 
bow and arrow of the weaker, so that the latter withdrew. This 
caused a series of resulting pains, due to isolation, in the stronger 


* It is to be noted that at this juncture Edmonds suggests a doctrine of 
relativity, and one of the capacities of his ideally trained man will be to perceive 
this relativity both in the objective world and in the world of thought and opinion. 
In connection with the former he even says that “‘ the apparent motion of a body 
is not connected with any real motion of that body ” (op. cit., p. 203). 

t Op. cit., pp. 205 et seq. t Op. cit., p. 210. § OD. cit., p. 224. 
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man ; and when his weaker comrade (who had been living on his 
own for some days) at last returned, the joy of the stronger man 
at the reunion was so great that he promised to be just in the 
future. This instinct for justice, says Edmonds, is not perfect in 
each individual, but can be developed by education. Justice 
is of vital importance to the community, because “ insecurity of 
property may be regarded as the cause of all national poverty, 
ignorance, and misery.’’* In this connection he points out the 
necessity for a legal system ensuring security of land tenure, 
because only by security of tenure can food be provided. He 
seems almost willing to tolerate slavery, so long as by that 
method alone the supply of necessities can be maintained. As 
for the question of legacy and inheritance, he says that “ the free 
disposal of property after death is not so great a stimulant of 
national industry as the compulsory equal division of property 
among a man’s children.” + Because of these facts a sound 
system of law and its sound administration must form the only 
instrument by which justice can be realized. Therefore, the 
establishment of local courts in every town and county is urged 
to facilitate this administration. But how about international 
justice? The previous drift of Edmonds’s argument prepares us 
for the answer. ‘“‘ Justice between nations has no existence . . . 
nations do not find it to be in their interest to act with justice 
towards one another. The rights of nations are the rights of the 
strongest.”’ { ‘‘ It is the interest, and therefore the rule of every 
nation, to increase its territory by diminishing the territories of 
its weaker neighbours, provided that by so doing it does not pro- 
voke the violent hostility of a nation more powerful than itself.’’ § 

When he turns to a consideration of the criminal statistics 
at home, he finds that most crime in the country is perpetrated 
by the lower classes. He says the reason is that they “ are con- 
demned to perpetual hard labour.” Seeing that their ordinary 
life is so degraded, it does not matter much to them whether they 
live in their own hovels in the slums or in the equally ghastly 
hovels of the official prisons; and even in perpetrating crimes 
where death is the penalty, there is always the sporting risk that 
one may not be caught and that one’s position may be improved. 
The philosophy of the Beggar’s Opera was not unfamiliar to 


* Op. cit., p. 228. t Op. cit., p. 230. 
t Op. cit., p. 235. § OP. cit., p. 236. 
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Georgian England of the nineteenth century. The only method 
by which crime may be diminished, he says, is “‘ by the elevation 
and improvement of the condition of the lowest rank of 
labourers.”’ * 

Having thus analysed the instinct for justice, which must 
be the basis for every sound social system, Edmonds in his last 
section of the mental aspects of the problem, considers the 
nature of the gregarious or herd instinct. His analysis of sociality 
is as fascinating as the other ideas. For him it is derived through 
the sublimation of three instincts. The two primary instincts of 
“ self-love ’’ and of ‘‘ sex ’’ are sublimated by a process of “‘ con- 
sciousness of like’’ (anticipations of Giddings!). The third 
instinct of ‘‘ power”? becomes sublimated, and in its new form 
becomes one of the constituent factors of sociality. Knowledge, 
he says, is but love of mental power and domination ; and its 
increase is proportional to the increase of gregariousness and 
sociality. The depth of one’s prejudices is in inverse ratio to the 
radius of one’s social outlook. Sociality kills prejudice ; and out 
of the conflicting prejudices met with by an enlarged social con- 
sciousness, a new synthesis of adaptation is generated.f Friend- 
ship, he concludes, is a tremendous social force ; and he upbraids 
the English for being so isolated in their individual and family 
life in contrast to the people of the Continent, and he. uses this 
fact when considering his scheme of ideal organization. Con- 
cluding this fascinating section of his work, Edmonds sums it up 
by asserting that knowledge is happiness. Knowledge gives 
happiness because it shows how to use one’s instincts correctly. It 
means, also, the integration of society, as already explained. 
Lastly, it means the giving of power to a nation, by which alone 
can be built a practical internationalism. 


IV 


In Book IV. Edmonds turns to a consideration of the 
practical applications of his theory. He first considers the 
applications of his principles to nations in general, and after- 
wards to England in particular. He starts by assuming that a 
thousand colonists are settled on an island previously uninhabited. 
These colonists in the ideal system will divide themselves into 


* Op. cit., p. 237. t Op. cit., p. 241. 
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groups of ten, each group electing one representative to an 
assembly which will administrate both the political side of the 
work of government, and also the judicial. It is interesting to 
see that in Edmonds’s Island Utopia, legislature and judicature 
would not be separated, “‘ for the qualities of mind which fit a 
man for the office of judge between individuals . . . will render 
the man fit to discharge the office of judge between conflicting 
opinions and for promoting welfare.’’* This legislative assembly 
of a hundred representatives will choose ten representatives 
(again one representative from every ten members), and the ten 
so elected will constitute a Cabinet or executive to administer the 
ordinary business of the island. These, in turn, will elect the 
president. Most of the business will be performed by the president 
and the executive together. Larger issues than everyday affairs 
will be considered by the hundred representatives, and in times 
of particular crisis the whole island may meet. But the most 
interesting side of the scheme lies in the guild system which 
Edmonds would apply to the island. Each trade would be 
organized as a profession. The ordinary members would elect 
their representative council, and they again their executive, and 
they again their president, on lines exactly parallel to the political 
and judicial scheme already outlined. These guilds would control 
their respective professions and administer their own capital 
entirely. But on any question of dispute “ all capitals will be 
subject to the general government.” | Edmonds’s conception of 
the dignity of the craftsman is again seen by his legislating for 
the Utopia that ‘no man should be excused from the exercise 
of some bodily art.” + 

Here he reverts to the subject of family life. His pre- 
dilection for gregariousness is shown by his arranging for families 
to be grouped in colleges of ten. He gives a detailed description 
of these groups, which make them resemble, even down to 
minute particulars, the ordinary college hostel of the present day. 
Thus man on the island will be united by three distinct bonds. 
Firstly, by justice embodied in the judicial and representative 
system; secondly, by the division of labour, embodied in the 
organization of the guilds; thirdly, by the ordinary gregarious 
instinct, embodied in the hostels of residence. There are two or 
three other details to which is given further consideration. Of 


* OP. cit., p. 273. t Op. cit., p. 275. 
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course, as in most Utopias from Plato to Dr. McDougall, there 
will be eugenic control of both number and quality of births. As 
for the children, they will receive the ideal education already 
hinted at in the earlier part of the work. Edmonds is even one 
step in front of the Dalton plan. “‘ Children will be suffered to 
rule and govern themselves by a representative assembly.’’ * 
This idea of Union Societies for the young seems to have con- 
siderable fascination for our author. It will be the basis for any 
educational system whatsoever. Lastly, these colonists in the 
Island Utopia will encourage to the utmost public dancing and 
theatrical performances. + It will be a Utopia wherein the 
physical and the political, the moral and the artistic, sides of men’s 
nature will all be harmonized in one inspiring unity. Politics 
will be but the enlargement of the principles of friendship, and the 
State will be a sanely organized society of friends. 

What is the application of all this to England? He would 
divide the thousand towns of England into geographical groups 
of ten. These groups of ten would constitute a sub-department. 
Each town would elect a representative, and these representatives, 
having divided themselves again on this political decimal system, 
would choose a hundred representatives for the National Assembly. 
The executive of ten would be similarly chosen, and they again 
would choose the president. A system of local government and 
decentralization would go parallel to this representative system. 
Ten towns, as already explained, would constitute a sub-depart- 
ment managing purely local business. Ten sub-departments 
would constitute one department managing business concerning 
that particular area. Exactly the same system would be applied 
to each of the trades and professions, thus turning them into 
guilds. t It is to be noted that science would be among these 

* OP. cit., p. 277. t Op. cit., p. 278. 

t On the question of capital and the Guild system Edmonds is vague. 
Speaking of the Island Utopia, he says: ‘‘ All the men of the same trade will 
collect together, in one mass, each man’s machinery, stock, and labour, in other 
words, all the capitals of any one trade will be collected into one single 
capital. . . . The government of this capital must be performed by an assembly 
of the whole number of capitalists or representatives ”’ (op. cit., p. 273). Later 
on he says: ‘‘ What I have said of the colonists and their island is applicable 
to every town and its circum-adjacent country ”’ (op. cit., p. 278). But earlier 
fn the work he had written: ‘‘ When the labour employed in the different arts 
has been collected into very large distinct capitals, all these distinct capitals will 
probably be united under one government or head ” (op. cit., p. 130). All this is 


sufficient to show that on this particular subject Edmonds had not satisfactorily 
thought out the implications of his ideas. 
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latter. He goes into considerable details concerning the use of 
the department and the sub-department in stimulating industry 
and agriculture. There would be flower shows and agricultural 
shows, for instance, for each of the units, and the prizes would 
increase in proportion to the size of the particular unit. Only by 
such a system of emulation can he see any hope for agriculture. 
Competitions and co-operative effort of this kind will stimulate 
better breeding of stock and of cereals, and the whole tone of 
English farming will be improved accordingly. 

Then follow numerous particular reforms. Laws and institu- 
tions which stimulate marriage must be abolished,* for reasons 
given earlier in the volume. Taxation is to be concentrated on 
luxuries, and the resulting revenue is to be applied to the pro- 
duction of the necessaries of life. Of course, all taxes on know- 
ledge must be abolished. There are two hobbies which reappear 
at this juncture. He wants “all liquors made at home from 
nutritive grain,’ + and wants them taxed but slightly; but 
butchers’ meat rouses his fiscal fury, and he urges its heavy 
taxation in the interests of vegetarianism. He also suggests a 
heavy hearth tax in order to encourage sociality and to compel 
families to live together. There are detailed schemes for currency ; 
the use of gold is to be abolished ; a paper currency is to be kept 
strictly equivalent to the amount of corn, { and there is to be a 
national banking system with subordinate local branches supply- 
ing the latter with the necessary cash, and thus controlling the 
currency. Improvements in agriculture have already been 
mentioned. He suggests others at this juncture. He advocates 
research, the dissemination of knowledge, and the commutation 
of tithes for a fixed amount. But no violence is to be used in 
carrying out these reforms. § The evolutionary process must go 
on slowly, and Edmonds would not limit social interests to males. 
He says explicitly, “‘ I am no advocate for the exclusion of women 
from governing.” || There is one other curious prejudice which 
is worth noting, and that is Edmonds’s attitude to the navy. He 
says, in one amusing passage, “‘ the art of the naval officer is ex- 
tremely simple. It consists in the application to practice of one or 
two of the simplest hydrostatical principles. An admiral or leader 
of many ships can hardly be said to exercise any art at all.” J 

* Op. cit., p. 287. { Op. cit., p. 292. t Op. cii., pp. 286-9. 


§ OP. cit., p. 304. || Op. cit., p. 270. {| Op. cit., p. 147. 
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Underneath all this work is the breadth of a splendid sanity. 
He is a Christian, but he is also an Englishman. He has bees in 
his bonnet, but he keeps his head cool. There is no sentimentality 
about the man, but there is a distinct love of his own country. 
He can sympathize with reforms, but he can also keep a detached 
position in analysing political problems. ‘‘ It is extremely doubt- 
ful,’’ he says in one important passage, ‘“‘ whether the improve- 
ment of mankind has been more delayed by bad rulers or tyrants, 
than by those we call good rulers.”” * He knew that the wise are 
often sent to undo the harm perpetrated by the good in their 
ignorance of the laws of nature and of life. And as for his “ social 
system,” as he calls it, it is inspired as much by patriotic instinct 
as by detached reasoning. He feels sure the British nation is the 
one which in all probability will soonest arrive at perfection, and 
will spread its culture over the whole world. 

A century has passed since those words were written. The 
“social system ’’ does not seem much nearer realisation than it 
was then ; and in the interim the country has forgotten the man 
who dreamed that dream. 


* Op. cit., p. 283. 


THE SPITALFIELDS MATHEMATICAL 
SOCIETY (1717-1845) 


By Henry H. CAWTHORNE 


In her book dealing with the Dissenting Academies in England 
Miss Parker states * that “ when the complete History of Educa- 
tion in England appears, probably no chapter will cause more 
surprise to all students of education . . . than the one dealing 
with the period 1660-1800.’’ This would appear to suggest 
that the popular conception of eighteenth-century education is 
inadequate, because lacking in detail. This present article seeks 
to fill in some of the gaps indicated. The value of an educated 
political unit and of an informed economic unit is so self-evident, 
that one is inclined to date popular education of all kinds from the 
outbreak of the French Revolution, and the education of the 
artisan from Birkbeck’s first lecture at Glasgow. Although this 
may not be a general failing, it is at least a popular one, and makes 
the work of the Huguenot weavers in Spitalfields of particular 
interest, greater than the scarcity of easily available references 
to their activities would suggest. 

The Spitalfields ‘‘ Mathematical Society which originally 
consisted of 64 members, was first established at the Monmouth’s 
Head in Monmouth Street, Spitalfields, in the year 1717 by 
the diligent and successful endeavours of Mr. Joseph Middleton, 
who was a generous encourager of Mathematical Learning.’ + 
This society met later at the “‘ White Horse’ in Wheeler Street, 
at the “‘ Ben Jonson’s Head’”’ in Pelham Street, at the “ Black 
Swan ”’ in Brown Lane, and finally in its own rooms in Crispin 
Street. Towards the last quarter of the century at least two other 
societies of a similar character existed in the locality, one a 

* Op. cit., p. 45. 
+ “ Articles of the . . . Society,” 1784, p. 3. 
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Mathematical Society meeting at the “ Black Swan,” and the 
other a society which held its meetings at the “ George” in 
Carter’s Rents, where its members entertained themselves with 
the many phases of knowledge which were then included under 
the term History. In 1772 the two Mathematical Societies 
united, but although the membership at the “ Ben Jonson’s 
Head ”’ had previously been reduced to the square of seven, it 
was not found necessary to return to the original membership 
limit. The centralization was completed in 1783, when the 
Historical Society amalgamated with the Mathematical Society, 
and on this occasion the membership had to be increased to its 
original size, the square of eight. 

Between the founding of the Royal Society and the middle 
of the nineteenth century, Philosophical Societies and Gentlemen’s 
Societies sprang up in all parts of the country. They appeared 
as the practical outcome of a feeling amongst professional men 
that their residence at the university had served to stimulate the 
appetite for intellectual intercourse rather than to satisfy it, and 
so the rector, the “ general practicioner,’’ and the nobleman met 
again as they had done at college. But the records of the elections 
to the Spitalfields Society are in striking contrast to the member- 
ship rolls of contemporary and later philosophical societies, 
and show that the society was not composed of those who had been 
trained to “ perform justly, skilfully and magnanimously all the 
affairs, both private and public, of peace and war ’’—the pro- 
fessional men with their school and university education, but 
that we have here an early example of the uneducated worker, 
after a day at the bench, seeking recreation in the form of in- 
tellectual exercise of a strictly non-utilitarian character. The 
Spitalfields Society was in no sense a “ continuation school.” 
The list of those who were ‘‘ born members of the society ’’ during 
the three years following 1744 reveals the fact that Brewers, 
Braziers, Bakers and Bricklayers were representative of the 
membership, although, owing to local circumstance, about 50 per 
cent. of those elected were weavers. Most of the members were 
resident in the immediate vicinity, but amongst the addresses 
recorded we also find mention of London Bridge and Southwark, 
Shoreditch and Smithfield, Hounsditch, Aldgate and Shadwell, 
together with the parish of St. Martin le Grande. 

The Society met weekly on Saturday evenings between 
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eight and ten, and some insight is given into the form of procedure 
which was adopted by No. 3 of the “‘ Articles’’ for the control of 
the Society, “‘ made since the foundation’ and revised in 1783. 
This article enforced silence between the hours of eight and 
nine while every member was engaged with a mathematical 
exercise. The warning of Comenius comes to mind, that “‘ trees, 
if not continually pruned, revert to their wild state and bear no 
fruit,”’ but the necessary pruning was provided in a later article 
which ordered that any member could demand the assistance of 
another, who was obliged to assist him as far as he was able or 
forfeit one shilling. Professor Trevelyan’s description of the 
Working Men’s College, agroup of “ friends educating each other,’’* 
might be applied with equal force to this band of working-men 
who, in the first quarter of the eighteenth century, met together 
for the purpose of mutual instruction. Reversion to the wild 
state was further prevented by means of a rule which delegated 
each evening, for the duty of supervision, a steward armed with 
disciplinary powers to the extent of a fine of twopence for neglect 
of work and a levy of one shilling for the breaking of silence. 
We cannot say with any degree of certainty that the form of 
meeting described was adopted from the beginning of the Society, 
as the date assigned to the “ Articles ’’—“ since the foundation ”’ 
—is very indefinite, but that some such procedure was followed 
from an early date is suggested by the following entry in one of 
the Society’s books (a small untidy notebook which has no title- 
page, but appears to have been used by the steward on duty), 
under the date, August 30, 1746 : 


“Proposed . . . that there be a General Muster of the 
Slates of this Company once every Six Months. . . and that 
Every Member of this Company shall have his name either 
Writt or Cut on his Slate.” 


The description of the way in which the members occupied them- 
selves during the second half of the evening is not so complete. 
The character of their place of meeting, together with the subtle 
suggestion conveyed in the rule which made cursing, swearing, 
gaming and the laying of wagers a breach of discipline fineable 
by forfeiture of one shilling, lead us to conjecture what might have 


* Quoted by B. Yeaxlee, in Spiritual Values in Adult Education, vol. i, 
p. 157. 
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occurred, and probably did take place in the early days of the 
Society. But whether this is so or not, it is evident that at an 
early date the second hour was devoted to the study of Experi- 
mental Natural Philosophy, for one of the few resolutions recorded 
in the notebook from which we quoted above states that on 
November ist, 1746, it was agreed : 


“to have an Instrument with a proper Aparatus for Electrical 
Experiments for the use of this Society.” 


So we may antedate by more than a century the generally accepted 
opinion that working people in the middle of the nineteenth century 
first began to ask for a knowledge of science and its results. 
Further, we are driven to the conclusion that it was the uneducated 
artisan who first demonstrated that its concrete associations and 
its direct appeal to the senses make science an intellectual exercise 
in which the clockmaker and the upholsterer may participate, 
while the traditional classical education would be ‘all Greek ”’ 
to him. We may read to-day of Greek for the miner, an 
attempt which is only possible because it follows a good primary 
education. Although the failure of Mechanics’ Institutes 
demonstrated that little could be done towards the complete 
education of the worker until he had mastered the elements of 
reading and writing, the method of attack adopted in Spitalfields 
was likely to achieve this “little.” 

The date at which the “ Articles ’’ from which we have quoted 
ceased to govern the activities of the Society is uncertain, and 
unfortunately the Minute Books of the Committee give us little 
evidence of the internal work of the Society during the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century when the change probably 
occurred. However, in the Minutes for 1825, we find that the 
Committee earnestly recommended 


“to the members generally, to qualify themselves for Lectures 
by the study of those branches of Mechanics and Natural 
Philosophy which may be most congenial to their inclinations, 
and to cultivate their talents by complying with the standing 
rule of the Society, that every member shall in rotation give 
a lecture or perform some experiments thereto relating, every 
Saturday evening.” 


This gives us the clue to the new form of procedure adopted, new 
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in that no provision for members’ lectures was made by the old 
“ Articles ’’ (to 1784). One such Saturday evening discussion 
finds brief reference in one of the papers of the Society. It 
occurred in 1804 and was concerned with the “ Attraction of Tall 
Buildings by the Sun in its daily course.” Thirteen years later 
the experimental work on which the paper was based was repeated 
on the tower of Stratford Waterworks, when it was concluded 
that the movement was due to expansion and contraction of the 
sides of the building owing to the variation in its temperature. 
Another paper, dealing with 


“ Observations made July 13, 1832 at Potter’s Ferry, Isle 

of Dogs, with a view of ascertaining whether there is any 

» foundation for the assertion or commonly received opinion 

that low objects on one side of the River which are not dis- 
cernable at Low Water may be seen at High Water,”’ 


probably formed the subject of another Saturday evening dis- 
cussion, for a copy of it exists amongst the records of the Society. 
This group work of the Society seems completely to have dis- 
placed the individual work of the earlier period, for the Com- 
mittee’s Minutes record that in 1819 


“The Propriety of establishing a Mathematical class in the 
Society was brought under discussion,” 


but no practical issue from this suggestion is mentioned. 

While little definite can be said about the internal work of 
the Society during this second period of its existence, its external 
activities are more fully recorded, for these latter made the election 
of a Lecture Committee essential, and the Minutes of its meetings, 
although very scrappy and lacking in real content, furnish us 
with some limited account of this side of the Society’s work. 
In 1805—which we may notice was the year of the Eldonian 
ruling on the position of Modern Studies in the Grammar Schools 
—we find the Society functioning in much the same way as did 
the University Extension Boards, which followed it only after 
some sixty odd years. The principle which governed the curri- 
culum of the Society was applied to its public lectures. The 
subjects were taken from Natural Philosophy, and the lectures 
were “‘ illustrated by a variety of appropriate experiments,’ 
as the advertisements in The Times, The Morning Herald, The 
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Morning Chronicle, and The Publicans’ Advertiser did not omit 
to state. The actual lecture list included Mechanics, Hydrostatics 
and Pneumatics, Electricity and Magnetism, Fire and Chemistry, 
together with Astronomy and Optics, subjects which lend them- 
selves admirably to experimental demonstration and concrete 
presentation, which was evidently the method adopted, for the 
bills to be met at the end of the course were always high. For 
this purpose the committee made grauts from the admission 
money for the purchase of any necessary additions to the Society’s 
collection of apparatus, which had steadily increased since the 
earlier days. To-day, when one hears of a twelve-month’s 
university course in Physics illustrated by one experiment, the 
wobbling of a jelly, it is interesting to recall that there once were 
enthusiasts who were not satisfied until they had collected a sheep, 
two sheeps’ heads, a duck and a rabbit before they attempted 
to lecture on Galvanism. It was enthusiasm such as this that 
drew over three hundred people to hear Dr. Wilkinson deliver 
his third ‘‘ Galvanic Lecture ’’ on October 30, 1806. With a few 
notable exceptions, all the lecturers were members of the Society, 
not visitors from the universities or other learned bodies, so that 
the lectures served a double educative purpose ; not only did they 
encourage an interest in the sciences amongst the artisans of 
East London, but they also served to cultivate the particular 
interests of the members of the Society. In some years the panel 
of lecturers included as many as five; in others it was limited 
to one. 

During the first session fourteen lectures were delivered, the 
course occupying the Michaelmas and Easter terms, from Novem- 
ber to April. No continuous record of the attendance during this 
session is entered in the Society’s books, but the records of a few 
lectures during the second session show that the usual attendance 
was about 130, at least 200 less than the possible maximum. An 
admission fee of one shilling for each lecture, or a composition 
fee of nine shillings for the course, was charged to meet expenses, 
which were always considerable, and when all these had been 
paid there were usually some profits remaining for the Society, 
which also benefited by substantial additions to its stock of 
apparatus. So successful. was the first venture that it was 
repeated with very little alteration in the three following sessions. 
Then followed a decade during which the course was discon- 
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tinued. Early on in this latter period the Committee reported 
against the advisability of public lectures, as lecturers were not 
available, a reason which probably accounts for the break we have 
noticed in the Society’s public activities between 1809 and 18109. 

In 1819 the Society entered upon a new period of external 
activity. Guided by its earlier achievements, it succeeded in 
re-opening its evening school with much the same curriculum as 
before, but a programme far more ambitious. Fire and Magnetism 
no longer appeared in the lecture list—the former subject had 
probably been taken over by the Chemistry lecturer and the latter 
by the lecturer on Electricity—but all the other topics mentioned 
in the earlier list were discussed, most of them forming the subject 
of two evenings lectures, whilst Mechanics received three periods 
and Chemistry as many as six. An analysis of the attendance 
between 1819 and 1821 shows that it never fell below 100 and was 
usually about 140. Hydrostatics and Optics attracted a full 
average attendance, which may probably be accounted for by 
their direct applicability, and the Mathematical tradition of the 
Society was probably responsible for the equally active interest 
shown in Astronomy. The attendance at the Electricity lectures 
was always well above normal, the average being nearly 200, 
and when Galvanism was discussed it rose to 300, for these were 
comparatively new subjects and their appeal was still very strong. 
On two occasions the attendance at the lecture on Galvanism 
reached 330, once in 1806 and again in 1821, and as no higher 
figure is ever quoted, we may be allowed to assume that for these 
lectures the room was filled to the limit of its capacity. 

The session 1823-24 was in nearly every respect similar to 
those which had preceded it. One important change was the 
inclusion of two well-supported Botany lectures in the course, 
but this subject was omitted from later courses. During the 
following year the normal attendance was only 115, and it fell 
to about one-half of this number in the session 1825-26. This 
poor support caused a big financial loss, so that no public lectures 
were attempted during the next session, a session which marked 
the beginning of the second decade during which the Society 
showed very little enthusiasm for its external work. From the 
Minutes of the Committee between 1826 and 1836 we see that 
sometimes the Society did not make its annual application to 
the Committee for a consideration of the advisability of under- 
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taking a course of public lectures, and that even when the formal 
demand was made the Committee either reported against any such 
scheme or stated that it was too much occupied with other busi- 
ness, One such item of “ other business’’ which occupied the 
attentions of the Committee was a reference from the Society 
asking the Committee 


“to consider the measures necessary or expedient to be adopted 
in consequence of the diminution of the funds of the Society 
and of the attendance of the Members ”’ (Minutes, July 22, 1829). 


Perhaps no picture of the general apathy which prevailed—if we 
interpret the Minutes correctly—could be more delightful than 
the following : 


“« July 8, 1835, Present Mr. Phillips and Mr. Wilson. 
Proposed by Mr. Phillips and seconded by Mr. Wilson that 
this Committee do adjourn to the 15th. . . . Carried nem. 
con.” 


Whilst public lectures were impossible, internal lectures 
presented a very useful alternative, which also served to train 
lecturers for the more difficult work. In 1829 the Committee 
resolved 


“To recommend to the Society to promote as much as 
possible the delivery on Saturday evenings of lectures in Natural 
and Experimental Philosophy,” 


probably in the hope of staying any further decrease in the average 
attendance at the Society, which between 1827 and 1829 had fallen 
from over thirty to twenty-four, with a corresponding drop from 
eighty-one to seventy in the membership. But although the 
membership was still fairly high and the average attendance at 
the Society wholly adequate, the Minutes give us no evidence 
that the proposition was ever carried into effect until after seven 
years had elapsed. In 1836 the Committee was able to report that 
it had collected the names of several gentlemen anxious to deliver 
lectures to the Society. From this collection a list was compiled 
of weekly lectures, running from July to November, which were 
delivered during that session, and similar series were given in the 
two following sessions. But this effort of the Society represents 
a definite falling from grace. When the local Historical Society 
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had amalgamated with the Mathematical Society there was the 
danger that a Literary and Philosophical Society might result 
from the union, an undesirable consequence which had been 
carefully avoided for over half a century. Now, not only was 
virtual opposition to such a course removed, but direct encourage- 
ment was given to it. The carefully planned lecture course was 
replaced by the sequence of unrelated papers, and, in all pro- 
bability, the lecturer who had mastered his subject by the man 
who thought that he had. A few of the lectures from the old 
course were still given, but to these were added papers on widely 
varying topics, as the following list shows. 


Grecian Sculpture, The Greek Drama, On Musics, 
The Arts of Ancient Egypt, Egyptian Military Tactics, 
Heathen Systems of Cosmogony, Occult Sciences, & Phrenology. 


Palladium, Distillation, Zinc Manufacture, Achromatic Lenses, 
Practical Geology, The Doctrine of Chances, & Logarithms. 


A “sheep and goats’’ separation has been attempted in the 
above list—which is not exhaustive—to show that the mathe- 
matical and scientific tradition of the Society was still maintained. 

Towards the end of 1841 the gradual decrease in membership, 
which, including nominal members, was now as low as thirty, 
caused the Committee some anxiety, but no remedy was applied, 
and in June of the next year the last recorded meeting of the 
Committee took place. In 1845 the membership had fallen to 
nineteen, which was thought too small a company to be useful, 
so the remaining members were absorbed by the Astronomical 
Society and the Spitalfields Society formally dissolved.* 

One important aspect of the Society’s work throughout the 
whole of its existence was the provision of a library. At all times 
this was one of the first cares of the Society. When the Lecture 
Committee could not function as such it became the Committee 
for Stamping Books, and as a further example of the value the 
Society attached to its library we may note that on two occasions 
between 1824 and 1826 grants to the value of {50 were made for 


* The Books, Records and Memorials of the Spitalfields Society were made 
over to the Royal Astronomical Society in whose possession they now are. It 
was by courtesy of this Society that the data on which this article is based was 
collected, and we would record our fullest thanks to them for allowing us a free 
and easy access to these records. 
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the purchase of books for the library.* The catalogue for 1784 
shows that besides the current texts on arithmetic, algebra and 
geometry, the library contained volumes dealing with applied 
mathematics—in its less restricted sense—including Book- 
keeping, Building, Navigation, Gunnery, Surveying and 
Astronomy. Natural Philosophy was represented by such classics 
as Priestley on Electricity, Boyle on Pneumatics, and certain 
volumes of the Philosophical Transactions. The Historical Society 
was also responsible for part of the collection, but few of their 
books, except Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding, would be 
recognized to-day as of much value. The library was added to 
considerably in later years, so that Weld f records that at the time 
of the Society’s dissolution the library numbered 3,000 volumes. 
To the Society’s stock of materials and apparatus we have already 
made reference. It is interesting to notice that, like the Society’s 
collection of books, this was a loan collection, t for the 1784 edition 
of the Rules for the control of the Society included an article 
governing the loan of “‘ any instrument (except the large globes, 
the large air pump, and the large microscope).”’ 


II 


From the above description it is evident that the history of 
the Society and its activities divides into three main sections : 
the early work of the Society during the eighteenth century, 
the period of maximum activity during the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, and the period of decline during the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 

If we could have visited the “club room” of the “ White 
Horse ’’ in Wheeler Street, Spitalfields, in 1724, we should have 
found a room full of artisans and shopkeepers, each bent over a 
slate, trying to puzzle out some problem of elementary mathe- 
matics, and in one corner a weaver would have been seen explain- 
ing to a dyer why a certain step in the argument was taken. 
To-day when we visit the mathematical laboratory of one of our 


* {1 1s. of this was spent in purchasing Recorde’s Whetstone of Witte, it 
“* being scarce and valuable.” 

t Weld, C. H., History of the Royal Society, 1848, vol. i, chap. 16. 

~ As became a Mathematical Society, the fine for exceeding the prescribed 
borrowing period was to ‘‘ be in an arithmetical progression, whose common 
excess is’ one penny, to the end of eight weeks. 
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twentieth-century secondary schools, we find a room full of 
interested children, leaning over tables, occupied with mathe- 
matical exercises, and at one bench the daughter of a man in 
the dye-works is explaining away the difficulty which confronts 
the son of a mill-hand. The two pictures are strikingly alike in 
their essentials. Then, as now, when the mathematics was 
completed the subject was changed, but work continued. This 
period is of particular interest to the History of Education. 
The education of “‘ the worker ’’ is so frequently associated with 
democratisation of English public life, that it is useful to realize 
that there were instruments of adult education operating at such 
an early date. Further, the inclusion of experimental science 
in this type of education, when it was not yet generally recognized 
as an essential part of a liberal education, is so frequently attri- 
buted to its technical value that it is interesting to find an artisan 
society employed with the study of the physical sciences before 
they had reached the stage in which they could be applied to 
industry. . 

When we turn to consider the second period it is evident that 
great changes have taken place. Although there is little or no 
direct evidence in the Minutes, we feel that the type of member 
has altered. it may be that the new conditions brought about 
by the Industrial Revolution have so changed the old members 
that we fail to recognize them in their new guise. All we can say 
for certain is that the Society can boast of at least one clergyman 
and one doctor of medicine amongst the active members, which 
would indicate that the work done now holds interest even for 
the professional men, who, we have noticed, were not attracted 
to the Society in its earlier days. To meet the new social and 
economic conditions which have arisen out of the Industrial 
Revolution, the work of the Society has been altered. 
Mr. Stevens’ study of Hydrostatics has now, 1812, led him to 
make “‘ a working model of a Lock and piston for preventing loss 
of water in Canals ’’ for exhibition to the Society, and when twelve 
months later he seeks the post of engineer and surveyor to a 
Waterworks Company, the Committee of the Society, assuming 
the right later exercised by the professional scientific societies, 
“ certify that Mr. Stevens is in every way qualified for the situa- 
tion.’”’* The scientific and mathematical studies, which before 


* Minutes of the Committee, November 3rd, 1813. 
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were a possible and useful form of intellectual exercise, have now 
assumed a new value. This new value requires that certain of 
the discussions be thrown open to all interested, a far larger 
body than before, so that the Society begins to function as a public 
institute for the study of the subjects most needed by the 
“mechanic,’’ although its old name, the Spitalfields Mathematical 
Society, remains. 

From an institution with such a tradition it should have been 
possible easily to develop a London Mechanics’ Institute which 
would have served as a type for others, but the English educa- 
tionists were so used to following Scotland’s lead, before America 
provided an alternative standard for imitation, that they must 
needs reproduce the Glasgow Mechanics’ Institute in London, 
with a curriculum very little different from that of the Spitalfields 
Public Lectures. In 1826 the Duke of Sussex opened the London 
Mechanics’ Institute, and during the next year he laid the founda- 
tion stone of the University of London ; in 1826 the last course of 
public lectures was given at Spitalfields. 

During the last period of its existence, in face of the competi- 
tion which had arisen, the Society subordinated the educational 
motive to the recreational, with the result that there was no real 
need for its continued existence, and although some of its 
supporters attempted the task of re-animating a body from which 
life had virtually departed, the results achieved by them show 
that the a cision of the few remaining members, who in 1845 
pronouncec the Society dead, was one of the wisest resolutions of 
the Society during this period. 


Sources USED 


Brief Reference— 
1. Weld, C. H., History of the Royal Society, 1848, vol. i, chap. 16. 
Records of the Spitalfields Mathematical Society— 
2. An Early Stewards’ Register Book (?) (without tille page). 
3. ‘ Articles of the Mathematical Society, meeting at the sign of the Black 
Swan in Brown’s Lane, Spitalfields,” 1784, London. 
4. Minute Books of the Committee of the Society, 1805-42. MSS. Two 
volumes, 1805-23 and 1823-45. 


THE CHILD IS FATHER OF THE MAN 


By J. C. Hit, M.Sc., Lecturer in Education in King’s 
College, London 


PARENTS are usually quite astonished when they find what 
a live creature they have to deal with in their offspring. They — 
had thought to guide him into the best social channels ; to teach 
him to avoid the mistakes they had made; to tell him what to 
eat and how to behave—and behold he will have none of it! 
They try to be reasonable with him, and find he has reasoning 
powers as great as theirs—but he reasons differently. 

Once when Herbert Spencer was staying with the Potters, 
he went for a walk with a young Potter as guide. The following 
conversation took place : 

“ Look there, Mr. Spencer! What an awful lot of rooks!”’ 

“‘ My good child, have you never been taught to use language 
accurately ? Now, what is there awful in a rook? ”’ 

“T never said there was,’’ replied the boy. ‘I didn’t say 
‘ What a lot of awful rooks ’ but ‘ What an awful lot of rooks.’ ” 

The present writer’s moral lessons have frequently gone 
astray in the same way. His five-year-old boy left the lid off 
a coal-hole at the door. 

“You must not do that again,” father began seriously. 
“You know the baker or the postman might come to the door 
and fall down that hole and break his leg! Then he would go 
to the magistrate and say he had broken his leg at my house, 
and couldn’t earn any money, and he would ask the magistrate 
to make me pay his doctor’s bill and his wages ! ”’ 

“But how could he go to the magistrate if his leg was 
broken ?’”’ asked the boy. 

At four years of age the same youngster lost his play-wax, 
and strongly suspected that baby T., aged three, had taken it. 
So he went to interview Mr. T., who lived in the same house, 
and cross-examined him until Mr. T. lost his patience and said : 
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“Look here, John. It’s your play-wax. I’ve nothing 
whatever to do with it.” 

“ Yes,”’ said John. “It’s my play-wax ; but it’s your baby.” 

We need not multiply examples. Every parent can supply 
them. Lady Grey has filled a book with them. But such 
examples remind us that even very young children can reason as 
well as adults. 

Let us now consider adult reasoning. Professor Cyril Burt 
tells me he once attended a conference at which Doctor X. made 
the statement that his first patient was a hopeless drunkard. 
At a later meeting of the same conference a speaker said that 
he had the honour to be Doctor X.’s first patient. As far as Pro- 
fessor Burt could find out, only one person besides himself related 
the two statements. Only two persons present happened to be 
interested in the conclusion. This example is quite typical. 
We cannot associate all the facts which are brought to our notice. 
Reasoning depends on the perception of relationships, and the 
relationships we perceive depends on our interests. 

Scientists before Newton knew that the apple was attracted 
to the earth, and that the Moon was attracted to the earth. It 
was the curiosity about this similarity which was wanting until 
Newton came. 


“Some people are far more sensitive to resemblances and 
Jar more ready to point out wherein they consist, than others are. 
They are the wits, the poets, the inventors, the scientific men, 
the practical geniuses. A native talent for perceiving analogies 
is reckoned by Prof. Bain, and by others before and after 
him, as the leading fact in genius of every order.” * 


Now, the point which has interested the present writer is 
that most young children brought up in a free environment 
seem to have this talent. One has only to listen to them talking 
to pick up gems like the following : 


“Why is she called a step-mother? Is it because she cleans the 
step?” 
‘‘ This wool is all round my legs like convolvulus.” 


“Why do you call it a bathroom? It should be called a bas-bath- 
room, because it has a basin as well as a bath.” 


* William James, Principles of Psychology, vol. i, p. 530. 
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“‘ Get me a tea-drainer.”’ 
What’s that ? ” 


“You know, you pour the tea through and the leaves don’t come.” 
“A tea-strainer you mean.” 
“Oh yes, that’s it. It strains the leaves to get through.” 


Of course these analogies have no value for adults except to 
laugh at, but the power of perceiving analogies is there, and as 
experience is gained, the analogies become more important. 

Thus a six-year-old boy who knew a good deal about the 
locomotive asked his father why they did not fit forced draught 
on steamers. And Professor James Thomson, when only twelve, 
wanted to know why they did not feather the blades of paddle- 
wheels—quite a natural question for a boy living on the Clyde 
who had learned to use his oars. At his father’s suggestion he 
made a working model, and was only a few days too late for the 
patent. 

A boy of six astonished his parents with the following 
remark : 


“T can’t understand how God was made. Do you know what I 
believe ? God is just a memory. A lot of plans—living plans. All 
the plans we’d better do.” 


And this is from an essay by a boy of twelve: 


“ The gentle waves lap the crevices of the rocks as if licking the 
wounds which they themselves had made.” 


The teacher will be wondering where all this remarkable 
genius goes to when he takes over the children, because he 
doesn’t see any sign of it. Few teachers do. We are all so 
busy hammering our scraps of knowledge into unwilling heads 
that we forget that the child is born with a mass of unconscious 
knowledge compared with which all our conscious knowledge 
is a negligible fraction. As this inherited knowledge is of the 
greatest importance, we had better consider it carefully. 

The neo-Darwinian theory—that evolution is a mechanical 
process resulting from variation and the struggle for existence 
—is quite unsatisfactory to many of us. The hypothesis may be 
the most economical one for explaining the reach of the giraffe 
or the speed of the racehorse, but it does not explain instinct at 
all well. 

Let us try it, for example, to account for the cat’s skill in 
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landing on its feet. The slow-motion camera shows that the cat 
carries out the following movements: It draws in the forelegs close 
to the body, leaving the hind legs out. This gives the back half 
of the body a greater moment of inertia than the front half, and 
a twist of the trunk brings the front half round a bit. The hind 
legs are now drawn in close to the body and the forelegs stuck 
out. This gives the front half the greater moment of inertia ; 
and another twist of the trunk brings the back half round. 
Several repetitions of the movement are made in a second, and 
if the drop exceeds three feet, a turn through 180° can be made. 

Now, this is a complicated movement. It is difficult to under- 
stand how any accidental variations could produce it, for a little 
bit of the movement, ¢.g., the drawing in of the forelegs, would 
not help to save the cat, and so would have no value in the struggle 
for existence. 

The behaviour of the eel is still more difficult to explain: 
Eels appear mysteriously in inland ponds, live for some years, 
and as mysteriously disappear. Years later more eels may 
appear, live for a time, and disappear again. Until recently 
scientists could never find either eels’ eggs or young, but the 
life history has now been traced. This is what happens: An 
eel in an inland pond gets “ the call of the wild,” shall we name 
it, wriggles out of the pond and into the wet grass. It makes 
its way through this to the nearest running water, gets to the 
sea, and sets out for the deep waters of the Atlantic. There 
the breeding takes place, the eggs being laid at a great depth ; 
and the old eels, their life’s work over, apparently die. 

The young hatch out and set forth in great shoals, the 
European eels for the waterways of Europe, the American eels 
for the waterways of America. Some of the European eels take 
two years to reach their destination. They go up rivers and 
wriggle through the wet grass to the inland ponds again, just as 
if they were returning home. After a few years they, too, get 
the call of the wild and away they go to the land of their birth. 

Here, again, it is very difficult to conceive how this in- 
stinctive behaviour could have been evolved by accidental 
variations. 

Before we consider Samuel Butler’s theory, which is a varia- 
tion of Lamark’s, let us consider the points biologists are agreed 
upon. They are as follows: 
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1. We are all parts of the Stream of Life. Biologically 
speaking, there is no personal identity. The hair and skin 
and nails which to-day are part of me, to-morrow are decaying 
organic matter in my environment. The food which to-day 
is on the table, to-morrow is new living cells within my body 
—an integral part of me. The cells which form my body are 
reproducing and dying like the people of a nation. Every- 

- thing flows. 

2. We regard the man of eighty to be the same living 
creature as the day-old infant from which he developed. But 
the day-old infant is the same living creature as the eight- 
months foetus, the eight-months foetus as the one-month 
foetus, and the one-month foetus is the same living creature 
as the impregnated ovum from which the foetus grew. 

3. All reproduction is a process of sub-division. The 
lowest creatures divide into two equal parts, the higher divide 
into two unequal parts. A new human being develops from 
a fusion of two cells, one of which split off from the body of 
each parent. The new individual is “ a chip of the old block.”’ 

4. All animals seem to profit to some extent by their 
experience. They can learn a lesson. A record of the ex- 
perience must be made somewhere. 


So far biologists are agreed. Now, says Butler, if a creature can 
profit by its experience and then sub-divide, in what part of the 
creature is the experience recorded? If a worm is cut in two, 
each half will grow into a perfect worm. Which half profits 
by the previous experience? As the brain is only a thickening 
of the spinal cord, and the spinal cord is developed from a collec- 
tion of nerve cells withdrawn from the surface for protection, 
the most reasonable assumption would be that both halves pro- 
fited by the experience to some extent. The stentor, for example, 
has no brain; it has not even a specialized nervous system ; 
it reproduces by sub-division, and Jennings’ experiments seem 
to show that it can learn a lesson. Where does the record of the 
lesson go when the creature divides ? 

Now, if we assume that a lowly creature can profit to some 
extent by the experience of its parents, we have a complete 
explanation not only of the evolution of species, but of all reflex 
and instinctive actions, of the migration of birds, of the sterility 
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of hybrids, and of most of the puzzles of biology and psychology, 
including many of the difficulties of dream symbolism. 

We cannot yet prove that experience is inherited, any more 
than Dalton could prove there were atoms. The atom was a 
concept which enabled us to understand many of the puzzles 
in chemistry. The inheritance of experience is a concept which 
enables us to understand many of the puzzles in psychology. 

Butler says that the better we know anything, the more 
unconscious is our knowledge. The proof that a man knows 
how to make a table is the table he makes, not his explanation 
about how a table should be made. No aristocrat writes a book 
on etiquette. His behaviour shows that he knows the details, 
but such knowledge is not conscious knowledge. It is the 
parvenu who can explain. As a rule, the expert shot, the 
expert yachtsman at the tiller, does not know what he does 
or how he does it any more than a monkey knows how to climb 
a tree. 

“ He who can, does ; he who cannot, teaches,”’ said Bernard 
Shaw. It is not a hit at the teaching profession. We may say 
also that he who can teach, teaches ; he who cannot, tells others 
how to do it. Those of us whose work it is to tell people how 
to teach are surprised to find how little help some good teachers 
can give to students in training. Teachers acquire skill in their 
art in order to use it. Some of us dig up our knowledge and 
become conscious of it in order to express it to others, but such 
conscious knowledge usually makes us worse teachers, not better. 
We are like the good singer who begins to think about his voice 
production. 

Instinctive actions are old habits, says Butler. The cat’s 
ancestors have dealt with dogs. The cat is a bit of those 
ancestors. She knows how to behave from generations of ex- 
perience with dogs. The young birds and the eels know where 
to go without a leader. They have been before. The ducklings 
take to the water because their ancestors did, and they swallow 
cigarette ends and die because their ancestors had no experience 
of cigarette ends. 

We cannot cross a lobster and a herring. Why not? If 
we could get an ovum from one to unite with a spermatozoon 
from the other, the fertilized ovum would not develop far because 
the ancestors of the herring would want the skeleton to be on the 
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inside, while the lobster’s ancestors would want it on the outside. 
Obviously such a combination could not go far. 

The horse and the donkey are closely enough related for the 
split-off portions to develop together, but the harmony of develop- 
ment does not go to the last stage of development—the com- 
pletion of the reproductive mechanism. The mule is sterile. 

The strongest argument for Butler’s theory, however, is the 
symbolism we find in dreams. Neither Freud nor Jung can 
explain the facts without assuming the inheritance of uncon- 
scious memories. Jung’s views on the subject are well known 
to students of psychology. Freud says: 


“It seems to me, for instance, that symbolism, a mode 
of expression which has never been individually acquired, may 
claim to be regarded as a racial heritage.’’ * 

“JT believe that these primal phantasies . . . are a phylo- 
genetic possession.” 


The child, then, is a creature of instinct like any other 
animal. He is a creature perfectly adapted to fit the environ- 
ment in which his recent ancestors lived. In his reflexes, his 
instincts and his unconscious knowledge generally, he inherits 
the wisdom of countless ages. 

For practical purposes it matters little what name we give 
to this innate power which is in us. Darwin called it “ the 
struggle for existence’’; Schopenhauer, “ the Will to Live” ; 
Nietzsche, ‘‘ the Will to Surpass’’; Bergson, “ the Vital Urge.” 
Freud says that more of it than we thought has a sex basis. 
Adler says it is chiefly a drive for power. McDougall ties labels 
round bits of it and speaks of various instincts. 

According to McDougall, a child has an innate tendency to 
be curious about its environment, ard it is this curiosity which 
is the basis of, for example, all scientific research which is pur- 
sued for its own sake. 

A child has an innate tendency to assert himself and to 
fight for power. This urge may lead him to undertake years 
of drudgery in order to achieve the goal. The labour may or 
may not be of social value. 


* Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, p. 168. 
t Ibid., p. 310. 
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A child has an innate desire for love, and to win love—his 
mother’s love, for example—he may relinquish his other interests 
and pursue a course of action which would otherwise be dis- 
tasteful to him. And we all know how parents and teachers 
exploit the child’s instinct of fear. 

This may sound very obvious, but the practical applications 
are important. Thus a child may become a doctor primarily 
because he is interested in the work, or primarily because he saw 
in the work a means to power, or primarily to please his mother, 
or primarily because he feared his father’s displeasure. Does 
it matter what urge we make use of so long as we get the result ? 
In this case we all realize it does matter, both for the man himself 
and for the community. 

In most schools at the present time very little attention 
is paid to the drive behind the activity, so long as the activity 
is there and the results are forthcoming. We decide what know- 
ledge is of most worth, we arrange it in carefully graded steps, 
and we get the child to learn it by making him fear us, or by 
winning his love, or by stimulating his desire for power. If the 
child’s interest can be drawn into the work, so much the better ; 
but he must do the work anyway. We know what is best for 
him. 

Now, that is a point of view psychologists question. Many 
of them say we do not know what knowledge is best for the 
child ; that if a child is brought up in an environment resembling 
the one he will live in as an adult, he will develop along his 
own lines, and will make a much greater success of his life in 
every way. 

But, one asks, surely the work to be done in the world is 
not done by individuals following their own interests! A good 
deal of it is, the psychologists say : more of it than would appear 
from a superficial consideration of the question. And the Life 
Force will see the gaps, if there are gaps, and will flow to fill them 
up. The needs of the community can be served either by cor- 
porate action or by private enterprise. ‘‘ Laissez-faire”’ is a 
poor motto both for the economist and the teacher, but we shall 
not put things right by being too autocratic, and psychologists 
say that we teachers are too autocratic. 

Here, for instance, is an example of the surprising results 
we get by leaving children alone: A boy of four had worried 
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his parents for pennies until they got tired of his extravagance 
and put him on sixpence a week pocket-money. The first 
Saturday he spent his whole sixpence on red and green matches, 
and struck them all in an hour. He got no more money until 
the following Saturday when he went at once with his sixpence 
and bought six more boxes of the matches. They only lasted 
the afternoon. Parents seriously considered stopping the 
arrangement. ‘‘ What makes the red and green flames, daddy ? ”’ 
the boy asked. ‘‘ Probably a barium salt makes the green 
flame, and a strontium salt the red flame,’ said the father. 
“What’s a salt?’’ ‘Oh, we have them in the laboratory. 
There are various salts. The salt on the table is a sodium salt, 
that gives a yellow flame. Then we have barium salts and 
strontium salts and copper salts, and so on.’’ ‘‘ Could you get 
me some?” “I daresay I could if you want them.” ‘I do 
want them.’ Father promised to bring some, but forgot. He 
forgot several times, but the boy did not. Finally the father 
brought a selection, and showed the boy how to get the flame 
colours at the gas stove. He was delighted. He wanted to 
know the name of every one, and he remembered the names. 
A few days later the father returned home and found the boy 
at the gas stove, giving a demonstration lesson on flame tests 
to a group of children from the neighbourhood. It was a curious 
way to arrive at chemistry, but he had arrived. 

The class teacher cannot, of course, allow so much freedom 
of development ; but he should realize the importance of the 
child pursuing knowledge because he is interested in knowledge, 
and as far as possible arrange his work with this end in view. 

A physics master in a Secondary School resolved to try the 
effect of greater freedom. Instead of arranging the laboratory 
work in carefully graded steps, and making the children follow 
the order laid down, he got out more apparatus and allowed the 
children to do any experiments they liked. The results were 
astonishingly successful. The children began to pursue know- 
ledge instead of having to be chased with it, and the matricula- 
tion examination results were very much better than they ever 
had been. 

Of course, with another master, or under other conditions, 
the experiment might have been a failure. The point we wish 
to make now is that if equally good results can be obtained by 
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using the instinctive curiosity as the driving force, instead of love 
or fear or rivalry, the child will get happiness from the work 
itself. And other things being equal, the engineer who loves 
his engines, or the chemist who loves his laboratory, has the 
advantage over the man who has to do such work against the 
grain, as a means to an end. 

We shall realize the importance of working with the grain 
from a further consideration of mental processes. All mental 
processes are similar to reflex arcs: sensations stimulate afferent 
nerve-endings, and impulses travel along these nerves to the 
central nervous system. From there the impulses pass over to 
efferent nerves and so reach the muscles or glands required for 
the necessary responses. The responses need not follow, of 
course, but energy has to be expended to stop them following. 
We can inhibit the tendency to cough or sneeze, for example, 
but we are aware of strain. We can inhibit the natural re- 
actions to anger, or fear, or love, and while we may not be aware 
of strain, the psychologists tell us that strain is there just the 
same. Our ancestors for countless generations have reacted 
in certain ways to these situations, and we cannot alter old 
habits easily. Thus a clergyman who successfully maintained 
a Christian attitude to a very offensive personal attack on him, 
that night wakened from a dream about landing a fine blow on 
his attacker’s face, and found he had damaged his knuckles on 
the bedstead. 

The physiology of these instinctive reactions is interesting. 
Consider, for example, the bodily changes which take place 
when we are frightened : whenever fear is aroused, the suprarenal 
gland (a small ductless gland above each kidney) pours an excess 
supply of adrenalin into the blood-stream. The adrenalin 
travels round in the blood, affecting other glands and the central 
nervous system so that the following changes take place : 


1. The rate of heart-beat is increased. 

2. The breathing becomes more rapid. 

3. The glands concerned with digestion and reproduction 
cease functioning (e.g., the mouth becomes dry). 

4. The liver pours more blood sugar into the blood-stream 
(i.e., reserve energy is released for use). 

5. The surface blood vessels contract (the cause of pallor). 
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6. Excess blood goes to the big muscles of the legs and 
arms (i.e., the body is preparing to use these muscles 
for flight or fight). 

7. The composition of the blood is changed so that it 
congeals more easily (an advantage in case of injury). 


We may learn to control the frightened voice and trembling 
limbs, but the visceral changes are mostly beyond our conscious 
control. If the fear is there, the body prepares for war, and 
the “ civilian ’’ activities have to suffer. 

It is fairly obvious, then, that a prolonged state of fear 
will cause functional derangement of the body ; and, of course, 
continual functional derangement will cause organic trouble. 
It is also obvious that to inhibit the natural reaction which the 
body has adjusted itself for, will cause a certain tension in the 
body. It was this continual tension which was the cause of 
“ shell-shock ’’ during the War. The hysteria was due to the 
mental effect of bursting shells, not to their physical effect, i.e., 
it was due to fright. Some of the Regular Officers who could 
ignore shell-fire came near to getting “‘ shell-shock ’’ when poison 
gas was about, while the chemists moved amidst the gas with 
such carelessness that many of them were killed. 

It matters little whether the fear is of shells or gas, or debt 
or disgrace, or of injury to a loved one. A few months’ serious 
anxiety has left many a woman with a weakened digestion, an 
enlarged thyroid, and other permanent bodily damage. The 
body had been maintained automatically on a war footing, and 
the civilian activities had been neglected too long. 

Anger causes similar bodily adjustments. We can arouse 
a child’s anger time after time and inhibit by fear the natural 
expression of it, but we shall set up strain and interfere with the 
balance of the body, and whenever the power of inhibition is 
weakened we shall get a flood reaction to the ‘‘ nervous energy ”’ 
which has been dammed up, and has not already leaked away 
by the underground channels of self-pity and petty spite. 

Some kind of discipline the parent or teacher must have, 
but he should avoid emotional disturbance as far as possible. 
Many psychologists go so far as to say that if a conflict of wills 
arises it is better that the parent should yield. The following 
incident will indicate the complexity of the problem. 
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The writer’s three-year-old son, who is usually a most agree- 
able little fellow, refused one night to have his bath. His mother 
thought he was just tired, and pulled off a couple of garments. 
The boy became very upset and clutched his next garment 
fiercely. He was evidently out for a fight. The mother gave in 
at once. “All right, you can go to bed without your bath,” 
she said. But that would not do. He wanted the garments 
on again. She put them on, and he became happy at once. 
“Why won’t you have your bath, Andrew?” she asked. “I'll 
have it now, Mummy,” the boy said. He had it. The parents 
were puzzled. After he was asleep they remembered that on 
the previous night the elder boy (aged five), who was a much 
more self-assertive individual, had refused to have his bath, 
and had gone to bed without it. The younger boy had got tired 
of giving in continually to the elder, and had thought it was his 
turn to assert himself. But just because he was usually so 
amenable, his mother was going to bully him. The boy was not 
fighting about a bath. He was fighting for justice. 

Now, many people will not agree that children should be con- 
sidered in this way. But all will agree that whatever liberty 
the one boy got, the other should also get. If the mother had not 
given in to the younger boy he would have felt unjustly treated, 
and when the boy was again bullied over some trifle, his resent- 
ment or depression would have drawn energy from the bath 
incident, even if the incident itself had been forgotten. 

It is because psychologists have traced so much unsocial 
behaviour in adults to childish incidents of this kind, that the 
importance of the early years is so stressed. We have all met 
the man who is always badly used. He tells you how much he 
has done for so-and-so, and how his generosity has been repaid 
with ingratitude ; and if you will listen you will learn that this 
is not the first time he has been so treated. . . . The experienced 
man will not take the poor soul to his bosom and comfort him. 
In a few weeks he would be the next ungrateful one. 

Most children have a lot to suffer. They begin with a 
darling mother who soothes and pets for every discomfort. 
Before long the darling mother becomes a “‘ step-mother ’”’ who 
complains and scolds and even smacks, and as a final injustice 
transfers her affection to a new baby. This bitter disappoint- 
ment, when not softened by careful handling, sometimes leaves 
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the little fellow with a hidden sorrow for life—hidden even 
from himself ; a sorrow which is stirred up by every sad tune, by 
every snub from his wife or his employer, by every play in which 
a well-meaning soul is badly treated. 

How willingly such a boy will work for love! But how 
sad will be his lot in the rough world, unless he is very lucky. 
It is surely the teacher’s work to try to steer the excess of Life 
Force which has run to Love back into an interest in his environ- 
ment ; to awaken the interest in coloured flames, pretty stones, 
or water-pipes, and let it develop into an interest in Chemistry, 
Geology, or Hydraulics ; to revive the childish wish to be as big 
as Daddy and let it grow to worthier ambitions ; to help him to 
obtain that balance of the Life Force which is necessary for a 
happy life. 
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THE LITERARY INSTITUTES OF LONDON 
By BERESFORD INGRAM and T. G. WILLIAMS 


THE severest critic would find it difficult to sustain a charge that 
the Local Education Authority for London was wanting in 
either enterprise or courage in respect of its educational projects. 

Outstanding amongst these has been the establishment of 
the Literary Institutes which were first opened as “ Non- 
Vocational Institutes in 1913 at the time when the London 
County Council decided to reorganize all its evening educational 
activities. 

In this re-organization, an endeavour was made to minimize 
competition between neighbouring institutions; and it was 
expected that, if different educational activities were concen- 
trated at certain centres, greater opportunities of classifying 
students according to their predilections, attainments, and 
abilities would accrue. Thus there seemed to be room in the 
scheme for the formation of institutes which had for their avowed 
object not the professional, trade, and commercial training which 
is generally known by the description of “ vocational,” but 
rather centres of learning where corporate bodies of students 
might create that social milieu which is the main object of the 
Adult Education movement in this country. 

Provision for the opening of eight Non-Vocational Institutes 
was made, and programmes of instruction were drawn up which, 
while not wholly ignoring the practical and utilitarian needs of 
the community, did offer a wide choice of intellectual food for 
leisure hours. It was expected that in these institutes there 
would assemble men and women who were anxious to learn some- 
thing of the mental sciences; to discuss the miscellaneous 
problems of citizenship ; to search out great passages in litera- _ 
ture ; to study the lives of famous men and women ; to become 
acquainted with great works and great topics; to consider the 
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problems of food and water supply ; to hear of great achieve- 
ments ; to become familiar with the thoughts and great sayings 
of great men ; to trace the development of science (e.g. physiology, 
bacteriology, and medicine) ; to observe the wonders of nature ; 
to sing the songs of the world, and to be trained to listen to 
great operas and oratorios ; to develop a power of appreciation 
of art, music, and literature ; and to organize travel and visits. 

This was by no means a complete catalogue of what was 
possible in a Non-Vocational Institute, but it had width and 
range and was not without attractiveness. Moreover, it set 
forth a standard of intellectual effort which would meet the needs 
of those to whom the extra-mural work of the Universities had 
so far made no direct appeal ; for although some of the students 
of these institutes have not the same intellectual background 
which is encountered in the Universities, they display the intelli- 
gence and interests of university undergraduates. 

Of the eight institutes projected, seven actually came into 
existence; the King and Queen Street Institute situated in 
Walworth (sometimes referred to hopefully as the ‘ Costers’ 
College ’’) failed to secure an enrolment which justified its con- 
tinuance. During the first session about 1,500 students were 
enrolled, and this was increased to 2,200 during the second session. 

It will, of course, be readily understood that the War period, 
which opened simultaneously with the second session, was 
scarcely a time for what would then have been described as an 
educational luxury. The world had become suddenly very 
purposeful ; and, as might have been expected, the next three 
years of the War saw the movement dwindle almost to extinction. 

Following the Armistice, however, there was a general 
educational revival throughout the country, and the opportunity 
was seized to appeal once more for support for this particular 
development of learning. The institutes were re-opened in 
buildings which were more suitable generally for adult students, 
and the experiment was tried of appointing Heads who would 
give the whole of their time to the development of the project. 
Success in this pointed the way to further progress ; and, at the 
present moment, of the thirteen institutes in existence (see 
Appendix), all except one are controlled by men who are able to 
give the whole of their time to the advancement of adult 
education. 
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The institutes were renamed “ Literary Institutes’ (a not 
altogether satisfactory title, as will appear later), and their 
popularity can be well gauged by the fact that at the present 
time over 9,000 men and women are in attendance thereat. 

Much, of course, has been learnt since the first effort was 
made; many experiments have been tried and succeeded, 
adding permanent features to the curricula of these institutes : 
some subjects which have been offered have proved to be of 
little interest and have in consequence been withdrawn, though 
when offered again in a different form and under the direction of 
a different lecturer they have in some cases become popular. 
Demands for progressive study have become general, and literature, 
history, and art cycles requiring a continued attendance for four 
or five years have become an established feature of the insti- 
tutes ; university extension courses also have been successfully 
organized. 

An adequate provision of books which are required for the 
courses has been made, and each institute is supplied with 
“ book-boxes ”’ from a central circulating library. 

Those in charge of the institutes have had a free hand in 
dealing with the content of instruction, and there now exists 
no limit to the range of the study of literature, art, music, 
drama, history, social, economic and political science, the natural 
sciences, philosophy, languages and physical culture. Only new 
proposals are subjected to the official tribunal, and there has been 
very little cause for any complaint as to the reception at head- 
quarters of new ideas and proposals for fresh experiments. The 
Authority has been patient in its attitude towards small classes 
in new subjects which show great possibilities, and generous 
in the treatment of appeals for continuance of these until 
appreciation arrives. 

The extra-classroom activities deserve special notice. 
Eminent thinkers and men of letters and musicians of fame have 
visited the institutes and stimulated the students in their 
respective subjects ; while the formation of societies and clubs 
has afforded training in leadership and organization to many who 
in their ordinary paths of life little suspected the possession of 
these abilities. 

Thus a visitor to one of these institutes cannot fail to be 
impressed by a sense of comradeship which has arisen by contact 
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made within the institute itself: an approximation to the 
traditional type of University life which is conceivably as close 
as anything which is possible under the conditions which obtain 
with men and women who for the most part are engaged in 
business or otherwise fully occupied during the day. 

It has been interesting for some sessions now to speculate 
as to what the next step would be. This has been revealed to 
some extent by this year’s developments of the City Literary 
Institute, a complicated organization composed of classes 
meeting in several buildings with a total enrolment of over 
3,000 students for three successive sessions. 

Instruction for these students was formerly only possible in 
the evenings, since classroom accommodation during the day was 
not available. Premises have now been secured in Goldsmith 
Street, off Drury Lane, and in September last this institute 
opened in a building which had been remodelled ad hoc. 

Under these conditions many developments have 
already come within the range of possibility: day classes have 
been opened, a rest room is available at all times of the day and 
evening, a library and writing-room is provided; dramatic 
entertainments on an almost unlimited scale can now be organized 
in a little theatre; there are small student committee rooms 
available, and other rooms (which do not resemble classrooms 
too closely) offer the right conditions wherein language coteries 
can be conducted. The seating accommodation for the students 
is specially designed for men and women of adult condition ; and 
the furnishing generally is attractive. Copies of the Old Masters 
have been hung upon the walls; and the rooms, halls and 
corridors are generously lighted. 

Already the institute has acquired a character of its own: in 
some extraordinary way it seems to belong to the students them- 
selves; and in spite of the street approaches to it, which are 
best described as uninviting, the interior is attractive and 
replete with interest and possibilities. The building is in full 
use from Monday morning to Saturday night ; and yet in spite 
of this new addition most of the buildings formerly used are still 
required, for the roll of students grows steadily. 

Educational visits on Saturday afternoons are a popular 
feature of the programme of the Literary Institutes, and more 
extended visits during the holidays have been organized to the 
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provinces and to France, Belgium, and Italy. Students’ maga- 
zines have appeared. Many of the public libraries co-operate ; 
and, in consequence, already there is manifest a reaction which 
must assist the library committees in securing an increase in the 
circulation of the best types of books. 

The Heads of the Literary Institutes, as has been already 
noted, are able to give the whole of their time to the develop- 
ment of adult education in the areas in which their institutes 
are situated, and therefore not a little of the success of the move- 
ment may be attributed to the fact that they are able to meet 
regularly in conferences, pooling their experiences and exchanging 
views on the possibilities of an advance. The selection of the 
lecturers is a matter to which the Authority itself has given the 
greatest attention and care. In the main, lecturers are obtained 
by advertisement, but where a popular lecturer or educator is 
known to be available the Committee has not hesitated to accept 
a suggestion that he (or she) might be approached and invited 
to join the panel. 

It cannot, therefore, be too plainly stated that the Literary 
Institutes of London afford abundant opportunities for voluntary 
service in the cause of an ideal, and that it is not the fault of the 
Education Authority of London if such opportunities are 
neglected. Everything that can be done has been done in 
order to give the widest freedom in the choice of subject, lecture, 
essay, or discussion and also in the manner of their respective 
presentations. The spirit of emancipation from old-time restric- 
tions, which was such a general feature of the aftermath of the 
War, seems to have pervaded these institutes and persisted 
therein; and it would appear that for real enthusiasm and 
missionary endeavour it has been a wise policy to enlist the 
services of those who are using education as a means to fit them- 
selves for service to a “‘ cause.” 

There are, of course, several institutions in London offering 
subjects of instruction similar to those taught in the Council’s 
literary institutes. The Bermondsey Settlement, Morley College, 
and Toynbee Hall have long-established reputations which need 
only the mention of their names to call to mind the invaluable 
pioneer work which they have done and the inestimable service 
that they continue to give to the people of London. 
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City : 


DALSTON : 
HAMMERSMITH : 


HIGHBURY : 
Ho.ttoway : 
MARYLEBONE : 


PADDINGTON : 


ELTHAM : 
LEWISHAM : 
PECKHAM : 
PLUMSTEAD AND 
WooLwICcH : 


PUTNEY: 
STREATHAM AND 
TOOTING 


List OF LITERARY INSTITUTES 
North of the Thames 


Goldsmith Street, High Holborn, W.C.2. (Oppo- 
site British Museum Station) (with classes at 
London Day Training College, Southampton 
Row, High Holborn, W.C.z). 

County Secondary School, Colvestone Crescent, 
Dalston, E.8. 

Latymer Upper School, King Street, Hammer- 
smith, W.6. 

Highbury County School, Highbury Grove, N.5. 

Holloway School, Hilldrop Road, Holloway, N.7. 

St. Marylebone Grammar School, 248, Marylebone 
Road, N.W.1. 

Paddington and Maida Vale High School, 129, 
Elgin Avenue, W.9. 


South of the Thames 


Eltham Hill School, S.E.9. 
Torridon Road School, S.E.6. 
County Secondary School, Peckham Road, S.E.15. 


County Secondary School, Old Mill Road, Plum- 
stead Common, S.E.18. 
County Secondary School, West Hill, S.W.15. 


Bec School, Beechcroft Road, S.W.17. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN ADULT EDUCATION 
FOR WORKING WOMEN 


By Fanny Street, M.A., Principal of Hillcroft College 


THE Residential College for Working Women, now known as 
Hillcroft, is at the opening of its tenth year of work. We have 
just celebrated the anniversary of its opening, which took 
place at Beckenham on February 12th, 1920. Nine years ago 
it was an experiment, planned and financed to work for two 
years, in order to find out what demand there was on the part 
of women wage-earners for a full-time residential course, and 
what such students when found would wish to do. Ten students 
and two members of Staff began on that date to lay the founda- 
tions of what is now a permanently established and expanding 
piece of work. The College has now its own big house and 
ample grounds, free from debt or mortgage; it has a resident 
Staff of four Tutors and three Stewards, over i50 old students, 
and a student body of twenty-six, which in the course of the 
next few years will, it is hoped, grow to forty, the full number 
for which the accommodation is planned. Obviously a great 
deal of growth must have taken place in the past nine years, 
and those who have taken part in the work from the outset are 
conscious of the gradual solidifying into concrete fact of what 
was ten years ago an ideal, if not a dream. 

The growth of residential colleges is a striking feature of 
the Adult Education Movement in England, a quite natural 
development for a country where the college tradition is so 
strong and characteristic. The movement for the higher educa- 
tion of women in England is closely bound up with the foundation 
of women’s university colleges half a century ago, and the recent 
extensions of the franchise to women have led further to a wider 
conception ot education for citizenship. The Franchise Act of 
1918 made many people realize how incomplete was the organiza- 
tion of adult education on the women’s side. Hillcroft has thus 
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drawn inspiration not only from the Adult Education Movement 
at large, which provides the necessary foundation for more 
intensive study, but also from the Women’s Movement of which 
wider education has always been an essential part. The women’s 
university colleges and the great schools took a considerable part 
in helping to found and carry on what was then called Beckenham 
College. Several bursaries were established by them and are 
still maintained, while individual subscribers and _ visiting 
lecturers, who had themselves drawn inspiration from their own 
university colleges, contributed to the success of the scheme. 

The College has been from its first beginning experimental, 
setting out to discover from its own students what kind of life 
and teaching they needed and desired. Although one-year 
colleges for working men were in existence, with which at a 
later stage of its career Hillcroft entered into fellowship in the 
Educational Settlements Association, the women’s college was 
not in any way modelled on them, but developed its own system 
and methods. Condorcet’s maxim might have served as a 
motto: “‘ Women are not governed by the* ..uvn and experience 
of men ; they are governed by their own reason and experience.” 
Complete freedom from examinations, either at entrance or exit, 
made this untrammelled experiment possible. No curriculum 
was provided until the application forms of the first ten students 
came in, and the first courses provided were designed to meet 
the requests therein stated. Further, each set of students in 
turn, just before leaving college, has met the staff in conference ; 
and, on the basis of their year’s experience, they have made 
criticisms and suggestions which have been largely instrumental 
in developing the curriculum and guiding the organization of 
the place. 

From the curriculum so built up, the students have a free 
hand to select for themselves courses adapted to their own 
needs. Some work out an intensive course covering only a few 
subjects mainly chosen from one group of studies ; others prefer 
a wider range as a preparation for more thorough and continued 
work in a special line later. The existing curriculum now 
consists of five groups of subjects, namely : 

(a) Social and Economic Studies, including not only Indus- 
trial and European History, Politics, and Economics, but how 
to read the newspaper, and how to speak in public. 
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(6) Literature. 

(c) Arts and Handicrafts, including domestic subjects. 

(d) Religion. 

(e) Science, represented by Biology, Geography, Physiology, 
and Psychology. 

In such a short period as nine years, with successive groups 
of students whose tastes and interests naturally vary, it is 
dangerous to attempt much generalization as to what, if any, 
comparison can be made with the courses chosen by men. 
Tentatively it may be suggested that a practical rather than a 
theoretical bent is evident—a larger attention to methods of 
getting things done rather than to theories as to what had better 
be done. Thus the study of the actual machinery of local and 
central government finds more devotees than political theory. 
Again, the historical and psychological approach to social 
problems seems more generally attractive than the economic or 
statistical, on the whole. 

More remarkable and distinctive than these differences, 
however, are the likenesses in aim and method which emerge as 
the colleges of the same type draw together and compare notes. 
Reason and experience after all are broadly human and are more 
likely to lead the two sexes to the same conclusion when this is 
not taken for granted by either for the other. 

To provide courses in such a wide variety of subjects 
necessitates a large staff, especially as giving outline and intro- 
ductory courses is particularly difficult and calls for a great deal 
of experience and wide knowledge. This has been rendered 
possible by supplementing from the first the work of the three 
or four tutors by the voluntary labours of several highly qualified 
lecturers. Members of the staff of colleges and schools in 
London and the neighbourhood, doctors, artists, and musicians, 
have given of their best in this service, sometimes giving regular 
weekly lectures for five or six years in succession. All that the 
College has been able to offer them is their travelling expenses 
and its own hospitality, and, greatest attraction of all, fellowship 
in study with a band of really keen and enthusiastic learners. 

The point at which any student can begin is determined by 
the extent and quality of her previous preparation. The year 
at College is intended to be reached after some years of evening 
work in adult education, and evidence of such preparation in 
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the form of records of classes and writing together with the 
recommendation of tutors is the most important qualification 
for admission. As a rule students entering college have had a 


primary education up to the age of about fourteen, and then | 


have entered upon some form of wage earning. They may enter 
the College at any age after twenty-one, and, with one exception, 
no student has on entering been over the age of forty. Practical 
experience of work in some organization, the holding of office, 
committee work, group leadership of some kind, are also regarded 
as important and valuable qualifications. 

From the first, Hillcroft College has recognized a wide 
variety of types of preparation and of voluntary service as 
suitable qualifications for entrance. Industrially women are 
much less completely and effectively organized than men are ; 
but a great many girls and women in industry belong to other 
than industrial associations and have learnt in serving them 
the need for wider education. Thus while some students come 
from the Workers’ Educational Association, or the Educational 
Settlements, others who have never heard of these organizations 
have received equally valuable preparation in Churches, or in 
Adult and Sunday Schools. Some have attempted group leader- 
ship in Trade Unions and Political Parties ; others have found 
this preparation in the Club or Guide Movement. The Women’s 
Co-operative Guild provides a valuable preparation for the 
townswoman ; the Women’s Institutes a similar fellowship for 
the countrywoman, The latter are only just beginning to come 
to College, but the bringing of town and country together is 
already a valuable feature of the fellowship of learning which it 
provides. 

The mingling of points of view brought about by this variety 
is in itself a valuable element in education. The College draws 
no support from any political party, and members of all are to 
be found amongst its students and subscribers. It has no 
partisan or sectarian affiliations of any kind. Church members 
and agnostics meet on the common ground of desire for truth ; 
Conservatives, Socialists, and those who have never joined any 
political party study the working of the English constitution 
side by side. The College is gradually becoming a focussing 
place to which women’s organizations of all kinds can send up 
their members, to receive them back in due course better equipped 
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to serve the movement from which they have come. Much 
more might be done by it in this direction if such organizations 
would plan and finance this valuable training of their leaders 
more systematically. 

The aim of the College has been from the first the promotion 
of such practical and instructed citizenship. As the prospectus 
states, ‘‘ The aim of the College is to enlarge the vision of its 
students, to develop their mental and spiritual growth and their 
capacity for leadership and service. There is no intention of 
training for any special work; the College course does not 
qualify students for a particular career nor prepare them for an 
examination. It is not the avenue to a better post or an oppor- 
tunity for ‘ getting on,’ but it offers to those who wish to be 
more useful citizens the chance of learning how to acquire know- 
ledge and how to develop and use their powers in the service of 
their fellows.”” The course has, therefore, been planned only 
for a year and, although in the early days of the College the 
possible lengthening to two years was sometimes suggested, this 
idea has finally been given up. It is becoming clear, from the 
experience of the various one-year colleges, that there is a real 
function to be fulfilled by such institutions. Ifa student intends 
to return to her previous work, as nearly half the old students 
have done, a year is quite long enough to make the return to 
industry sufficiently difficult. On the other hand, if a girl comes 
to college knowing that she must or ought to change to another 
form of work, it is best for her, after a year of general education, 
to pass direct to whatever kind of training or apprenticeship may 
be necessary for her new career. Those who promoted the 
College have always had an open mind as to the desirability of 
either alternative. Each individual case is considered on its 
merits, and the best expert advice available secured according 
to need. The present serious situation as regards employment 
tends to reduce the proportion of students who return to industry, 
and a similar experience is recorded by the men’s one-year 
colleges. Naturally, when employment is precarious and it is 
difficult for a girl to get her post kept open for her, many who 
would wish to spend a year at college hesitate to take the risk. 
Improvement in trade would immediately increase the supply of 
applicants, both by rendering re-engagement easier and by 
increasing the number of employers who not only keep posts 
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open but also finance the year’s education for their employees. 
Some already do this, recognizing that better leadership in 
industry itself is wanted as well as in other organizations. 

A year of general education facilitates transference where 
this is essential, as it was for many women in the years imme- 
diately following the War. Moreover, there will always be a 
number of women who ought to pass on, after industrial experi- 
ence, to use this in some other way. In the field of social work 
generally there is real need for women who know what it is 
to live and run a home on weekly wage earning, who have 
felt the evils of overcrowding themselves, or have had to forego 
a secondary school scholarship for lack of a maintenance grant. 
If they can come by further education iater on and prepare 
themselves to enter upon a professional training or take a 
university course, they will be doubly equipped for the task of 
building Jerusalem in England’s green and pleasant land. Thus 
the College feels that itsaim is achieved alike when the weaver 
goes back to her loom or out to Shanghai to train and organize 
Chinese women and secure better factory conditions for them, 
when the cook returns to the kitchen or goes out to teach litera- 
ture in South Africa. Either way power is released and service 
made more effective and, though the more unusual journey may 
seem more picturesque, it is not regarded as more worthy nor 
more important. 

The growing interest of women in public affairs and the 
rising level of general education are not likely to make the 
College any less necessary, though further development of its 
courses and methods may gradually take place. Some of the 
studies essential to the equipment of the citizen can only be 
effective after some experience of working life and, while adult 
classes will grow in number and variety, the need for short 
periods of intensive study will always remain, probably becoming 
better organized when more purposefully planned. Moreover, 
the chance of wider fellowship is always greater in a common 
centre open to students of all types and all nations. Hence 
Hillcroft feels itself only on the threshold of a long career and 
still, as my title suggests, an experiment in adult education. 
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DurRING the last year two important reports have been published. 
The first, New Ventures in Broadcasting, was mentioned in our 
last Notes of the Half-Year, published in the April 1928 number 
of the Journal. On the recommendation of the report, the 
British Broadcasting Corporation has established a Central 
Council on Broadcast Adult Education which is to sit for an 
experimental period of two years. Lord Justice Sankey is 
Chairman of the new Council. Among its powers are those 
of planning the use of the hours allocated to formal adult educa- 
tion and of planning Aids to Study pamphlets and similar publica- 
tions. The Council approved the publication of a weekly adult 
education journal; and the first number was published on 
January 16th of this year. The periodical is aptly called The 
Listener and is designed to develop and cater for all special 
interests and needs of listeners which might be aroused by broad- 
casting. 

After the publication of the report, the B.B.C. and the British 
Institute of Adult Education organized Regional Conferences, 
to discuss the questions raised therein, in Southampton, London, 
Birmingham and York, and a scheme has now been prepared for 
the setting up of fourteen Area Councils largely on the lines of 
the areas on which the work of the University Extra-Mural 
Departments is based. 

The second report is entitled The Tutor in Adult Education, 
and was prepared by a Joint Committee appointed by the British 
Institute of Adult Education and the Tutors’ Association under 
the Chairmanship of Dr. W. H. Moberly, Vice-Chancellor of 
Manchester University. The members of the Committee, although 
sitting in their personal capacity only, were drawn from all sides 
of the movement, and their joint experience was invaluable in 
the production of the report. This important document is likely 
to have lasting influence on the movement, and will be used as 
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a work of reference for many years to come. We sincerely hope 
that its recommendations will be effective in the right quarters. 

The inquiry which led to the report was made possible by the 
generosity of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. In addition 
to a grant towards the expenses of the investigation, the Trust 
took full financial responsibility for the printing of the report, 
and it was therefore distributed free of charge to all interested 
in the movement. There are still some copies left, and they may 
be obtained on application to the British Institute (postage 5d.). 

In order to make arrangements for following up the report, 
a Joint Committee of the two bodies was appointed immediately 
after its publication. Already this Committee has organized a 
Conference in Cardiff to discuss the issues raised in the report 
and further Conferences are being arranged in Birmingham, York 
and Durham. At each of these meetings representatives of 
Universities, Local Education Authorities, and voluntary bodies 
concerned with adult education are asked to speak so that all 
points of view are presented to the members of the Conference. 

The two reports which we have already mentioned, together 
with the report of the Adult Education Committee of the Board 
of Education, Pioneer Studies and Other Developments in Adult 
Education, were considered at the Seventh Annual Conference of 
the British Institute, held at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
September last. The report of the Conference has now been 
published under the title of Next Steps in Adult Education. 

The next Conference of the Institute has been arranged to 
take place at Balliol College, Oxford, from September 2oth to 23rd, 
1929. The general subject will be “ The Relation of Adolescent 
to Adult Education.”’ 


World Conference on Adult Education.—The World Conference 
on Adult Education, which is being organized by the World 
Association for Adult Education to take place in Cambridge from 
August 22nd to 29th, 1929, will be the first World Meeting of 
adult educationists which has ever been held. The main sessions 
of the Conference will deal with “‘ The Principles and Problems 
of Adult Education,” ‘“‘ Extensive (or Popular) and Intensive 
Adult Education,’’ ‘The Relation of the Humanistic to Technical 
Instruction,” and ‘‘ The Problems of World Co-operation.” In 
addition, Group and Sectional meetings will be held in a large 
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number of subjects, such as “‘ Methods of Instruction,” “ Rural 
Education,”’ “‘ Women’s Problems,’’ ‘‘ Books and Adult Educa- 
tion—Production, Supply and Distribution,” ‘‘ Radio in Adult 
Education,”’ “ Parental Education,’’ “Settlements,” ‘‘ Residential 
Institutions,’’ ‘‘ University Extension,’ and “ Seafarers’ Educa- 
tion.” The speakers will be prominent workers in the adult 
education movement in many different countries. We are pleased 
to note that Dr. Albert Mansbridge is to be President of the 
Conference. 


University College, Huil.—Although University College, Hull, 
only opened in the Autumn of last year, it had been organizing 
adult education classes and opening up new ground for some 
months before. We are pleased to note that the Adult Education 
Department is fostering the development of the movement and 
reviving University Extension work in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire. 


We have been asked to insert the following :— 

““ Lectures on Co-operation.—The Horace Plunkett Founda- 
tion, a body engaged in the collection and dissemination of 
information on the theory and practice of agricultural co-opera- 
tion, is prepared to supply lectures to any organizations interested 
in the subject. Single lectures or courses could be arranged 
dealing with the history and present position of agricultural co- 
operation in Great Britain, Ireland, Denmark, Germany, Russia 
and other European countries, as well as in the United States, 
Canada, Australia and India. This would include the various 
forms of co-operation—credit organization, creameries and bacon 
factories, the supply of agricultural requirements, the marketing 
of eggs, fruit and vegetables, grain, wool and other commodities, 
together with the relations between the producers’ and con- 
sumers’ co-operative movements. No fee is required, but 
lecturers’ expenses must be paid.” 


Scotland.—During the last year there has been marked progress 
in the movement in Scotland. The Scottish Committee of the 
British Institute of Adult Education has just completed a survey 
of adult education in Scotland which stated that the total 
number of people in that country attending classes returned as 
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giving adult education is 14,707. The subjects taught are 
sufficiently diverse to satisfy the most exacting. The weak 
feature, however, is that Scotland cannot show one Three-Year 
Class, and only a very small number of Two-Year Classes. 

The Scottish Committee of the British Institute has established 
Provincial Committees in connection with the four Universities, 
and assigned to each of them a definite area. Already much good 
has resulted from this arrangement, and many new classes have 
been started. 

In April of last year a Conference was convened in Edinburgh 
jointly by the British Institute of Adult Education and the B.B.C., 
when Lord Haldane made one of his last public appearances. 
The Conference adopted an important resolution urging upon 
Education Authorities the importance of using more completely 
the powers conferred upon them regarding the provision of books 
for adults, making contributions to voluntary educational 
agencies, and the institution of courses for adults. 

The movement in Scotland has up to the present been retarded 
by lack of funds. We are pleased to note that the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust has made a grant of {400 for three years 
to the Scottish W.E.A. for the purpose of opening up rural and 
less highly industrialized areas. A certain amount of work has 
been carried out in Dumfries and Ayrshire with good results ; 
branches have been formed and classes started. 


We would like to express our good wishes to Dr. Lang, the 
new Archbishop of Canterbury, and to Dr. Temple, the new 
Archbishop of York, both of whom have made great contributions 
to the development of adult education. 

Arthur Pugh has resigned his presidency of the Workers’ 
Educational Association, and his successor, R. H. Tawney, was 
appointed in September last. Mr. Tawney has been a member 
of the Association for twenty-three years. 

The new President of the Library Association is Dr. A. D. 
Lindsay, Master of Balliol. The Master of Balliol has also taken 
the place of Dr. Hugh Dalton, M.P., on the Governing Council 
of Ruskin College. 
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Viscount Haldane of Cloan, O.M. The Man and 
his Work. By Viscount Grey or FALLopon, K.G., Sir 
CHARLES Harris, G.B.E., K.C.B., Sir H. FRANK HEATH, 
G.B.E., K.C.B., Sir CLaup ScuusTER, G.C.B., C.V.O., K.C. 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
Amen House, Warwick Square, E.C.4. Reprinted from 
Public Administration, October 1928. Is.. 


As its origin suggests, this book is addressed not primarily to the 
general public but to the student of administration. It consists 
of four appreciations of Lord Haldane, written by men each of 
whom is qualified by his interests to speak with authority on 
one of the three or four chief spheres of Lord Haldane’s activity. 
Haldane as War Minister, Haldane as Lord Chancellor, Haldane 
as educationist—these are the themes of Sir Charles Harris, Sir 
Claud Schuster and Sir Frank Heath. Consequently, the book 
has an appearance of disjointedness, for there is no chronological 
progression, no history of the development of its subject’s ideas. 
Its production will merely whet the appetite for the Auto- 
biography of Lord Haldane which his sister is now seeing through 
the Press. In spite of Viscount Grey’s general introduction, 
Haldane, the man, seems to slip through our fingers. Neverthe- 
less, when all this is said, there still remains a unity of viewpoint 
linking up the four separate appraisals. A clue may be found in 
the quotations, printed on the last page, from speeches made by 
Lord Haldane. These speeches were delivered at functions of 
the Institute of Public Administration, of which body he was the 
first President. They reveal that he had a creed about the 
administrator’s place in the national life, and believed in an 
administrative science which had to be studied long and seriously 
by all who would serve their country in this way. The adminis- 
trator must work down in his own mind to first principles. He 
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must be a philosopher. Lord Haldane himself had, as Lord 
Grey says, a capacity for abstract thought that distinguished 
him from the regular run of administrators, and his attack on 
every practical problem was preceded by the expenditure of 
much energy in working out, for his own satisfaction, the general 
and permanent issues involved. 

The theme of this book, then, might have been expressed by 
such a title as ‘‘ The Philosopher in Public Life.” That is the 
conception which emerges from Viscount Grey’s introductory 
summary. Moreover, inasmuch as it is Viscount Grey’s con- 
tribution that comes nearest to giving us some picture of the 
man, Richard Haldane, it is this part of the book which will 
appeal most to the general reader. Although we are told nothing 
of Haldane the hard-working young lawyer, nothing of that 
strange youth of seventeen who, with true Scots determination, 
set out from Leith Docks to Gottingen on the first stage of his 
journey in quest of the one man who could solve his spiritual 
problems, yet through the sympathetic eyes of Viscount Grey we 
begin to see something of the nature of Haldane the mature 
statesman. We begin to see how it was that his quality of mind 
produced both success and the semblance of failure—how, on 
the one hand, his achievements endured because of his habit of 
digging down to the ideas at the roots of things, and how that 
same practice of abstract thought at times estranged him from 
the common man and deprived him of the power to translate 
his aims into terms easily understood by the people. Still, if he 
could think, he could also act ; and if he could not always speak 
in a way to justify himself to the masses, yet Fate had bestowed 
on him the compensating boon of an equable temperament and 
a firm philosophy which enabled him to withstand the trials of 
those days when the masses forsook him and hurled upon him 
abuse of the most violent kind. To-day, as Viscount Grey says, 
he has come into his own, and the tributes to him at the time of 
his death are uttered roundly and with conviction. It is recog- 
nized on all sides that here is a politician whose record shows 
solid ascertainable achievements. As the years in which he was 
the subject of heated controversy pass, the figure of the ‘‘ philoso- 
pher in public life’ emerges in ever stronger and more definite 
lines. 

Viscount Grey gives us the cue to the general features of 
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the statesman, Haldane. In the accounts of Sir Charles Harris, 
Sir Frank Heath, and Sir Claud Schuster we see the philosopher- 
administrator in action. In all three spheres we recognize 
Haldane’s characteristic methods. In all three we find him 
achieving solid results through his clear vision of his own aims, 
his complete comprehension of the machine he had to work, and 
of the functions of its different parts, his wisdom in selecting the 
best men, giving scope to their knowledge and delegating to 
them sufficient responsibility, above all, through his passionate 
desire that whatever England did she should do at least as well 
as any other country. 

By profession he was a lawyer, and, in considering his 
administrative achievements, we may appropriately take first 
his work as Lord Chancellor. Sir Claud Schuster reminds us, 
however, that his tenure of this office lasted only for two com- 
paratively short periods. Nevertheless, what he did as Lord 
Chancellor was marked with the sign manual of one of the 
greatest departmental reformers of our time. In the work of 
reform which his passion for orderliness indicated as his duty, he 
was confronted by three of the most difficult problems in our 
judicial machinery—the existing practice of conveyancing, the 
position of the Lord Chancellor, the unification of a Supreme 
Court of Appeal. In dealing with the first of these problems, 
his plan was the prelude to a reform which it was left to the 
energy of Lord Birkenhead to carry through. With the re- 
organization of the office of Lord Chancellor he did not get far, 
but he had in view the creation of a Ministry of Justice directly 
responsible to the House of Commons, and the restriction of the 
Lord Chancellor to purely judicial duties. Perhaps his greatest 
hope was to remodel the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
in such a way as to establish a Supreme Court of Appeal which 
should be an outstanding institution commanding the respect of 
the whole Empire. The writer remembers an occasion on which 
Lord Haldane, after sitting all day on the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, described the case which had just been con- 
cluded. An Indian had appealed against a decision of the 
Indian Court. After careful hearing, judgment was pronounced 
in his favour. Lord Haldane said that the appellant could not 
contain his amazement that a Judicial Committee of the British 
Government should have pronounced a final decision in accord- 
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ance with their ideas of what was just rather than with the 
material interests of the British Raj. The authority of this 
Court is largely the creation of Lord Haldane, and to it for many 
years he gave unstinted service. In all these matters Lord 
Haldane depended on'and used the work of preceding reformers. 
It is largely on the lines laid down by Lord Haldane that future 
reformers must work. It is unfortunate that his career as Lord 
Chancellor should have been so shortened by unkind circum- 
stances as not to allow his great abilities their full scope. As 
Sir Claud Schuster remarks, ‘‘ his memory as Lord Chancellor 
will live less by his accomplishment than by what he designed 
and what he inspired in other men.” 

Though the Law was his chosen profession, the work which 
confers historical significance on his name is his achievement as 
War Minister. Six years was long enough time for his genius to 
expand. Consequently, it is in Sir Charles Harris’s account that 
we have the clearest sight of the philosopher-administrator at 
work. This section occupies 13 out of the 33 pages of the 
book, and Sir Charles Harris is at pains to set the scene and to 
describe in some detail the chaotic state of Army organization 
during the years before his hero came upon the stage. By way 
of pacifying the electorate and his own cabinet colleagues, he 
effected a substantial reduction in the Army Estimates. Mean- 
while, he had cleared up his own ideas as to what was the 
country’s greatest need. He had learned all that Berlin had to 
show him about the organization of the German War Office. In 
particular, this visit helped him to realize the importance of two 
great principles which he there saw in action—first, the separa- 
tion of Command from Administration ; secondly, the arrange- 
ment of military forces so as to allow an almost instantaneous 
passage from peace to war conditions. He gathered the experts 
around him and won them to his side. In three years he evolved 
out of the confusion which he had inherited ‘‘ an Expeditionary 
Force of 170,000 men which could be put into the field in France 
in 12 days—a force declared by its first great opponent (von 
Kluck) to be of ‘incomparable quality’ together with a fully 
organized second-line force of more than twice its size, mobilized 
for home defence and available (voluntarily) for expansion of 
the force overseas.” 

By a curious fatality, Lord Haldane’s magnificent work at 
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the War Office not only failed to receive due appreciation during 
and at the end of the War, but was misrepresented and mis- 
understood to a degree that was grotesque. However, on the 
conclusion of hostilities there came into the library at Lord 
Haldane’s London house a document which, had it been made 
known, would have confounded his critics. On the day when 
Field-Marshal Earl Haig led his victorious troops through the 
streets of London he found time to pay a visit to Queen Anne’s 
Gate and to leave in the hands of Lord Haldane a volume with 
the inscription—‘‘ To Viscount Haldane of Cioan, the greatest 
Secretary for War England has ever had.” 

The Law and the Army occupied a great part of Lord 
Haldane’s life. Yet his greatest love, especially in his latter 
days, was education, and educationists throughout this island 
have reason to hold his name in honour. His doctrine was, as 
Sir Frank Heath indicates, first, that the industry, the profes- 
sions, the administrative service of a modern State must have 
men and women with ideas ; secondly, that ideas will come to 
their best fruition in minds disciplined by a University education 
and launched on the paths of inquiry that a University can 
point out. 

In 1902, when, in Sir Frank Heath’s words, it ‘“‘ was a far 
bolder claim than it would be to-day,” he supported the Liver- 
pool claim to a University Charter by “‘ describing the class for 
whom University education should be provided as embracing 
“all those who are about to follow any profession or occupation 
which requires knowledge, reflection and judgment.’”’ Again, 
“it is noticeable that he includes surveyors, valuers, accountants, 
actuaries, merchants, all persons connected with banking, 
municipal administration, railway management and industrial 
organization—‘ in short, all brain workers.’’’ These beliefs are 
such as might be expected from a trained thinker and the son of 
a nation which has always prided itself on the democratic 
character of its Universities. Knowing this, we are not surprised 
to find that he was constantly and actively in touch with every 
public effort to strengthen and extend University influence. 
Particularly is it amazing that, during his years of herculean 
labour at the War Office and as Lord Chancellor, he should have 
been able to devote so much time and energy to the affairs of 
London University. As Sir Frank Heath recalls, it was as a 
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member of the Council of University College, London, that he 
gained his first direct experience of administration. From that 
time onwards his connection with the University never ceased. 
He was one of those who negotiated for and accepted what Sir 
Frank Heath calls the “ half-a-loaf’’ Act of 1898. He was a 
leader in the battle for the transference of the University head- 
quarters to South Kensington. He laboured for the Bloomsbury 
site until, after the matter had passed through the most extra- 
ordinary vicissitudes, the University decided to buy what it had 
twice refused as a gift. Perhaps his greatest work for the 
University was done as Chairman of the Royal Commission, 
whose basic principles have been accepted and are even now 
being worked out in the remodelling of the University. The full 
fruits of this work we have yet to see. 

Sir Frank also refers to the part which Lord Haldane played 
as one of the founders of the London School of Economics and 
as Chairman of the Departmental Committee whose recom- 
- mendations were responsible for the institution of the Imperial 
College of Science. 

Lord Haldane’s belief in Universities for ‘ all brain workers ” 
led him outside London and into the provinces. We have already 
seen that, as early as 1902, he took a leading part in the negotia- 
tions which led to the establishment of Liverpool University. 
He was, likewise, Chairman of the Royal Commission which was 
appointed to inquire into University education in Wales. He 
was Chancellor at Bristol. Indeed, his support was given to 
every movement for the creation of a fresh provincial University. 
Those who heard Lord Haldane speak on educational subjects 
during his latter years will remember the gratification with 
which he referred to the extension of University facilities in which 
he was privileged to take so great a part. 

Nevertheless, he did not think of a University’s benefits as 
restricted to people of academic temper. It was a cardinal 
doctrine with him that the Universities should not be content to 
work within their own collegiate limits, but that their influence 
should be extended as widely as possible beyond those borders. 
“‘ What we aim at,” he said in his Vision of the Future (printed as 
an introduction to The Way Out issued by the Oxford University 
Press in 1923), ‘“‘ is the creation and diffusion through the people 
of the sense of new intellectual and spiritual values. The leaders 
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ought to come largely from the Universities and the teaching 
profession. . . . The new conception of education must be that 
of education as an end in itself, a power liberating from the 
fetters of ignorance. It must aim at opening up to those who 
can receive it new worlds, worlds in which the society will be 
that of the greatest writers and artists that the history of the 
world has produced.” To illustrate the extent to which these 
ideas dominated Lord Haldane’s latter years, Sir Frank Heath 
quotes a statement from a letter to him from Dr. Mansbridge— 
‘‘ As time went on he definitely determined to give the whole of 
his spare time to promoting adult education, apart, of course, 
from his beloved study of philosophy. He encouraged the 
formation of the World Association of Adult Education and 
subsequently the formation of the British Institute. Of this he 
became President. ...He had innumerable gatherings at 
Queen Anne’s Gate and was ready to go anywhere to speak if 
only it was physically possible; he never minded travelling 
back at night.’”’ In this connection may be remembered the 
services which, at great personal sacrifice, Lord Haldane rendered 
to the cause of education in those dark years when the atmo- 
sphere of the Geddes Report seemed likely to check the progress 
which had been made under the stimulus of the “ Fisher Act.” 
During this period Lord Haldane paid many visits to towns in 
all parts of England in order to rouse the sense of the nation to 
the vital importance of maintaining the ground which had been 
won and of making further advances. 

Lord Haldane’s work for education was typically that of the 
philosopher-administrator.”” Sir Frank Heath reminds us more 
pointedly of this aspect of Lord Haldane’s mentality when he 
speaks of what he did as Chairman of the Committee on the 
Machinery of Government. The Report which that Committee 
issued is full of suggestiveness. It reviews the haphazard English 
administrative growths and sets up new criteria of “‘ the service 
to be rendered ’’ which it proposes should be adopted for the 
purpose of remodelling the administrative system of the country. 
Incidentally, these proposals bear the mark of the educationist, 
for Sir Frank Heath notes that fourth in the Report’s list of the 
ten services performed by Government is Research and Informa- 
tion. 

“Haldane at the War Office,” says Viscount Grey, ‘‘ was 
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an example of statesmanship in action.” He suggests that 
Haldane would have been as successful at the Education Office 
as he was at the War Office. This is a speculation in which the 
educationist may indulge and dream regretfully of what might 
have been. 

Every public man has to run the risk of unfair criticism. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that Lord Haldane was sub- 
jected to attacks which, in Viscount Grey’s words, “‘ passed the 
bounds of what was fair and decent.’’ Whatever he may have 
felt, he bore the storm of ignorant and unfair abuse with the calm 
of a great mind. ‘It was his own innate strength,” says 
Viscount Grey, “‘ the+ overcame the trials of life,’’ and “ his 
intellect found in philosophical conceptions and language a 
means of expressing the methods by which his nature conquered 
adversity.” In the words of Sir Claud Schuster, “ always 
courteous, always considerate, he seemed to command affection 
and in its enjoyment he expanded. But he knew his own mind, 
he pressed on to his own goal, undeflected by clamour, 
undepressed by solitude, unfaltering in the face of death.” 


E. SALTER DAVIES. 


The History of British Civilization. By E. WincFIELp- 
STRATFORD. Routledge. 1928. 2 vols. 1332 pp. 42s. 
net. 


“ THE time is ripe,” say the publishers of these imposing volumes, 
“ for the colossal task of rewriting English history.”” In a sense 
that is true: the time is always ripe for rewriting any history. 
But if the statement means that there is a peculiar appropriate- 
ness in the present day, it is a rather bold claim. So great 
is the burrowing energy of our researchers that we are just 
discovering how little, not how much, we know of the building 
up of our civilization. So varied is the output of important work 
that Dr. Wingfield-Stratford has had to spend some nine years 
on his great task. And within a month or two of its appearance 
we have the last two volumes of Professor Tout’s great work on 
medieval administration, a threatened new and authoritative 
interpretation of the evolution of Parliament, and a great work 
on our political system in the days of Newcastle and Pitt. The 
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time has obviously not yet come when medieval economic 
history can be written with anything like confidence. Still all 
too little is known of the later seventeenth and earlier eighteenth 
centuries. The earlier as well as the later history of some of our 
greater industries is yet unwritten. We have no reputable 
history of our commerce since Leone Levi’s work of 1872. There 
is no good economic history of the period since 1850. Save for 
the remarkable achievements of Mr. and Mrs. Webb, the latter- 
day history of public administration, especially its inner history, 
has been barely attempted. We are only just discovering the 
facts of population growth in the age of Malthus, and we still 
make speculations rather than offer objective information about 
population factors before the eighteenth century and even about 
so great a cataclysm as the Black Death. And so we might go 
on. Nowadays, the historical student is always unlearning. He 
has to echo the book last issued, to know the scope and purport 
of the most recent document unearthed from its hiding-place. 
He has learnt to disbelieve in the possibility of any even approxi- 
mately final synthesjs. He is so busy with his own Ph.D. thesis, 
and the like efforts of others great and small, that he reads 
Gibbon, if at all, as “ literature.” He remembers the fate of 
Acton—and turns back to the little patch of his own cultivation. 

Dr. Wingfield-Stratford has worked so faithfully at the 
assimilation of recent research that he would be the last to 
claim any special finality for his work. He knows that history 
has no “ verdict,’ can have no finality. But he knows, too, 
that ‘‘a people unconscious of its history is like a man smitten 
with loss of memory, who wanders about aimlessly till he comes 
to grief.” And he has a view of the sort of history that a people 
should have. He is not a disciple of the school which sees in the 
records of the past a prisoner’s crime-sheet or even a medical 
record. He believes that the past does not die. ‘‘ So long as 
spiritual continuity is maintained,’’ he writes, “‘ the present life 
of a community is its whole accumulated past.” If it is difficult 
to see how spiritual continuity can be entirely broken, it is 
equally hard—for most of us, at any rate—to disbelieve that the 
future is in our hands, and it is as a “ potentialist ’ that Dr. 
Wingfield-Stratford comes forward. His aim is to get to the 
heart of the story of the shaping of British civilization, to see 
beyond the things that take the eye “ to the mental and spiritual 
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processes of which these are but casual manifestations.” He 
dislikes the facile “‘ open sesame ”’ interpreters who find a single 
explanation of all phenomena. He tries to understand, but not 
to follow, the muck-rakers who would “ reduce Christ to the 
category of Elmer Gantry.’’ He has no great opinion of “ the 
idol of a by no means immortal hour,’’ who “ has but to dash 
off a national or universal history to achieve fame and fortune 
beyond the wildest dreams of scholarship.’ He knows the 
serious danger “‘ that the passions not of the storyteller but of 
his audience may be aroused by anything like a candid account 
of occurrences that are habitually regarded from the standpoint 
of the advocate or the partisan.” Occupying a place mid-way 
between the academic specialists and the enterprising potboilers, 
he essays ‘‘ the biography of mankind.” That necessitates the 
study and the correlation of all the purposive and formative 
activities of the past. Dr. Wingfield-Stratford is not attempting 
the kind of task which Spengler undertook : he is not primarily 
concerned to discover the future in the past. His aim rather is 
to show how the past has issued in the present. He recognizes 
that history is a story that always leaves off in the middle. 

It is obviously impossible to review a book like this. It is 
easy enough to pick out judgments on which difference of opinion 
is possible. It is easy enough to dispute points of emphasis, to 
claim an over-estimation here or an under-estimation there. It 
would not be hard to accuse the author of having prejudices or 
dislikes or enthusiasms. But interpretation is so clearly the very 
essence of work of this kind that it is rather futile to advance 
that kind of comment. The main question is, “ Does this large 
work hold the interest and offer significant food for thought ? ” 
To that the answer is an unhesitating affirmative. Dr. Wingfield- 
Stratford wields a lively, often a provocative pen. His range of 
interests is very wide. He does not fear to be dogmatic. He is 
willing to study all sorts of authorities, but not too deferentially. 
He spaces out his material skilfully and provides intriguing 
chapter headings. His pages are studded with terse epigram- 
matic judgments, and he has a turn for neat summary con- 
clusions. His interest has not flagged, and his sense of the 
dramatic has carried him on. 

We are told on the jacket that “ politics, religion, institutions, 
laws, agriculture, industry, commerce, science, literature, archi- 
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tecture, painting, stained glass, sculpture, music, furniture, 
manners, language, philosophy, these and many other subjects 
are worked up in an original way and woven into the. main 
narrative.” That is true. A few minutes’ use of the index, 
which requires fifty pages, will give a good impression of the 
variety of the contents of the book. Yet Dr. Wingfield-Stratford 
never defines “‘ civilization.’”’ And so one is left wondering after 
all exactly what it is he is trying to do! In the Epilogue he 
points out that the Great War was the product of forces long at 
work and that “ civilization ’’ was, still is, imperilled by that 
“catastrophe.” He suggests that “the fairest hopes of man- 
kind’ may be destined more and more to centre “ on British 
civilization as expressed in a free Commonwealth of Nations.” 
But what is civilization? If Dr. Wingfield-Stratford had 
started out with a definition, would his book, brave piece of 
effort as it is, still have read the same ? 

I wonder if the philosophers are actually, if not ideally, 
justified in their complaint of the bareness of history? I wonder 
if that comparison of a people unconscious of its history with a 
man smitten by loss of memory is justified after all? How 
much historical knowledge does effective citizenship require ? 
Is it of the kind here offered? Perhaps the main criticism of 
Dr. Wingfield-Stratford’s book is that it does raise questions 
like these. 

In that absorbing essay in the new puritanism, Point 
Counter Point, Aldous Huxley depicts one of his characters 
roused to reflection by the vision of an old Tudor kitchen. The 
sun streaming through the casements, the kitchen table worn 
with time, the old cook. . . . ‘‘ Work that up a little,’ he writes 
in his notebook, “and you'd have your picture. But I want 
something more. A sketch of the kitchen in time as well as 
space, a hint of its significance in the general human cosmos. 
I write one sentence, ‘ Summer after summer, from the time when 
Shakespeare was a boy till now, ten generations of cooks have 
employed infra-red radiations to break up the protein molecules 
of spitted ducklings.’ ... One sentence, and I am already 
involved in history, art and all the sciences. The whole story 
of the universe is implicit in any part of it. . . . Make the smell 
of roast duck in an old kitchen diaphanous and you will have a 
glimpse of everything from the spiral nebule to Mozart’s music 
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and the stigmata of St. Francis of Assisi.’ Dr. Wingfield- 
Stratford has stopped short of the “something more.” His 
selection of spots to be made diaphanous is on the old lines of 
historical orthodoxy. It is a pity he stopped short of a definition 


of civilization. 
H. L. BEALEs. 


A Political and Social History of England. By F. C. 
Dietz, Associate Professor of History in the University of 
Illinois. New York. The Macmillan Company. 1927. 
17s. net. 


THIs substantial volume of nearly 800 pages has not been widely 
reviewed in this country. It is the work of an author who is 
known among specialists for his researches into the history of 
English public finance. It has distinctive merits and is well 
worth bringing to the notice of teachers and students, 

The book has the large aim of contributing to ‘‘ the reinter- 
pretation of English civilization and culture.” Many time- 
worn details and stories, therefore, are eliminated in order to 
allow of a discussion of the larger forces and major social move- 
ments which have made English civilization. “It is generally 
recognized,” writes Professor Dietz, “‘ that students are but little 
concerned with military campaigns and battles, kings and 
political intrigue. Their own experience in the contemporary 
world gives them a more vital familiarity with such things as 
the causes of wars, business expansion, technical advances, and 
the importance of masses and numbers in production and in 
population.”” The author’s standpoint, that is, is modernist. 
He views history as the record of what we think about the past. 
He adopts, at least in some degree, Croce’s view that all history 
is contemporary history. His work, clearly, has a similar 
inspiration and tendency to that which is done in tutorial and 
other classes in the field of adult education. If he achieves in 
it any reasonable measure of success, it will make a welcome 
addition to class libraries. 

The scope of Dr. Dietz’ work may be indicated. There is 
a chapter on England before the Norman Conquest, and four 
more on the period between 1066 and 1485. From the Tudors 
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to the Industrial Revolution occupies nearly 300 pages (thirteen 
chapters), and from the Industrial Revolution to to-day fills 
rather more than half the book. There are some who will 
criticize these proportions, but they seem reasonable enough, 
and they are quite deliberate. The medieval section, if short, 
is full of significant matter rather than of antiquarian lore. The 
choice of what should be included has been determined by 
reference to what has been inherited from the Middle Ages, not 
by what seemed to matter most to the Middle Ages themselves. 
The chapters on the Tudors and Stuarts are interesting for the 
same reason. The treatment of the Industrial Revolution is 
rather staccato, and as the author ploughs through the nineteenth 
century he gets more and more concerned with political change 
and less and less with economic. Dr. Dietz adds nothing to our 
scanty analyses of economic development since 1850, though his 
chapters on the movement for social reform (1880-1914) and on 
mid-Victorian prosperity (1865-1902) are useful. The last five 
chapters are primarily political, being concerned with the ante- 
cedents of the War, the War itself, the Peace of Versailles, and 
recent imperial history. 

It is useful to have assembled in one volume political as 
well as economic matter and to have it interrelated. It is useful, 
too, to have book-lists, classified under headings, at the end of 
each chapter. If references to periodical literature, increasingly 
necessary for the busy student in these days of over-rapid book 
production, had been included also, it would have been better 
still, especially as footnotes and references to sources are excluded. 
But Dr. Dietz has given us a clear and vigorous book, interesting 
to read and likely to rouse the curiosity of the observant student, 
so that it would be unfair to grumble at the limitations of his 
general plan. After all, his book was written for American 
readers ; it presupposes their work in related fields and so omits 
detailed discussion of cultural and intellectual achievements ; 
and it deals with the development of law and government, as 
well as of economic and social institutions in a significant way. 
Further, it is a straightforward book. It does not require, for 
its enjoyment and profitable reading, a considerable historical 
equipment : the newcomer to social studies can take it up with 
advantage. It is not like, say, Ashley’s masterly little Economic 
Organization of England, of value chiefly to the student whose 
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devotion has already been won. It is written in English and 
not in American, and most readers would not suspect that the 
book is American. Dr. Dietz’s work is worthy of a welcome in 
this country, therefore, and it will be found very useful in the 
book-boxes of tutorial classes and on the shelves of under- 
graduates. 

Dr. Dietz is at his best in dealing with the Tudor and Stuart 
periods. Here he makes a judicious survey of the latest research, 
his own included, and writes convincingly and with insight. Of 
the Reformation period he declares the determining factor in 
the social and political life to be the land confiscated from the 
monasteries by Henry VIII, because circumstances had com- 
pelled him to give away or sell seven-eighths of what he had taken. 
The most pregnant social fact in England during the late Tudor 
and early Stuart periods, he finds, was the growth of the city of 
London. The abandonment of mercantilism, in his view, had 
less economic value than is generally supposed. Scattered 
through the book are such judgments, challenging the reader to 
their explanation. Sometimes Dr. Dietz invites a contradiction, 
as when he suggests that the ideals and interests of the middle 
class were more valid and effective in foreign relations, under 
Palmerston’s guidance, than in other departments of British 
life. In another place he shows an inverted sense of values 
when he states that “‘ every English king had been cursed by the 
poverty of the society over which he ruled.” It reads almost 
quaintly that “‘ there is much to be urged against national debts 
on ethical grounds.’”’ Heads may shake dubiously at the state- 
ment that “ British and European rule in the new colonial areas 
has led to progress in civilization and advances in the lives of 
the people.” But whatever may be thought of particular 
verdicts, Dr. Dietz has written a workmanlike, well-informed 
book, sober, quiet in tone, and free from prejudice. It will 
make a good starting-point for further study. 

H. L. BEALEs. 


The Industrial Revolution, 175.—1850. H.L. Brats. 
gopp. W.E.A. Outlines. Longmans, Green & Co.,Ltd. Is, 


Tuis is a real introduction to the history of the Industrial 
Revolution in England. The reader will quickly realize that 
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the witty and readable narrative is not a mere summary of 
agreed facts of which he is left to imagine the significance, nor is 
it the presentation of a special plea supported by selected facts, 
but that it is giving him (1) an indication of the problems that 
must be solved before the century 1750-1850 can be understood ; 
(2) some tentative solutions based on careful study to these 
very problems ; (3) an insight into the difficulty of the evidence. 
This is not merely an introduction to the history of a century, 
but an introduction to historical study. It will give the student 
a summary of the results of recent research. Further, it will give 
or suggest gracefully to him the questions to which the answers 


have yet to be found. 
K. SMELLIE. 


MEDIAVAL LIFE AND THOUGHT 


The Goodman of Paris (Le Ménagier de Paris). Trans- 
lated by EILEEN Power. 348 pp. Routledge. I2s. 6d. 


Chivalry : its Historical Significance and Civilizing 
Influence. Edited by EpGAR PRESTAGE. 231 pp. Kegan 
Paul. 15s. 


Life in the Middle Ages. Vol. I. Religion and Super- 
stition. By G.G.CouLton. 246 pp. Cambridge University 
Press. 7s. 6d. 


Three Reformers. By JAcQues MARITAIN. 234 pp. Steed 
and Ward. 7s. 6d. 


The Goodman of Paris is a charming book. One can only 
wonder that it has not been translated before, while rejoicing 
that it should in the end have found a translator as competent 
as Miss Power. She has managed, without being pedantic, to 
import just the right flavour of quaintness to suggest its medieval 
origin, and one may pay her the only true compliment for a 
translation—to say that, apart from one or two inevitable 
French words, it reads like a modernization of an English original. 

The matter also is thoroughly delightful. Teachers of 
medieval subjects could not do better than get this book into 
the hands of their students. To begin with, its illustrations are 
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exceptionally attractive and exceptionally well reproduced. 
Then, it throws, for its space, an astonishing amount of. light 
on the details of medieval life. It is, perhaps, rather much to 
claim, as Miss Power does in her introduction, that it gives a 
complete picture of the relations between the Ménagier and his 
young wife; one feels that the picture is, to say the least of it, 
a trifle one-sided. But it certainly gives a very good picture of 
the attitude of a medieval husband. One may have a feeling 
that in this, as in other matters, there was a considerable gulf 
between medieval theory and medieval practice, and that the 
medieval wife was not by any means the submissive dove which 
the medieval writer considered she ought to be. It is noticeable 
that the Ménagier, while repeating with approval the incredible 
story of Griselda, obviously tells it as a yévvaov peddos, and 
adds that he himself would not be fool enough to follow its 
suggestions. One may hope, however, that he was successful 
in preventing his wife from going about “ with head horribly 
reared up like a lion.”’ 

There are some charming stories in this book, and some very 
interesting ‘‘ household hints’’ and recipes. As to the last- 
named, the Ménagier has been called ‘‘ the Mrs. Beeton’”’ of the 
Middle Ages, which is a really violent under-statement. The 
housekeeper of to-day, with her flat and her single servant, is 
strongly advised to keep Mrs. Beeton out of the said servant’s 
way, lest she should imbibe the tradition of lavishness which 
Mrs. Beeton has handed down from the Victorian country-house ; 
but Mrs. Beeton would have turned pale at some of the Ménagier’s 
recipes. Mrs. Beeton is a little apt to start a recipe for a soup 
by remarking, ‘‘ Take a young chicken and a pint of cream”’ ; 
but nowhere in her book is to be found a recipe whose ingredients 
open with “ten chickens, ten rabbits, one pig, and 150 cray- 
fish.’’ This, it should be added, is a recipe for a jelly! And 
the measure of our gastronomical decline in a few centuries can- 
not be better seen than in the degradation of the blankmanger, 
which Chaucer’s cook prepared so well and whose principal 
ingredient was capons, to the blancmange of the boarding-house 
of to-day. Altogether, a book worth recommending to all 
classes of students, and remarkably cheap for its contents and 
production. 

The opening pages of Chivalry, which is a collection of 
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addresses given under the auspices of King’s College, London, 
contains a dedication to ‘‘ H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, Exemplar 
in our own day of the ideals of Chivalry.” It is not stated 
whether the illustrious dedicatee read the volume ; if he did, he 
must surely have been a little startled to find, in the opening 
essay, sentences such as this: “‘ Chivalric gallantry was a gigantic 
system of bigamy”; “‘its distinctive qualities were, at their 
best, honour, piety, and love; at their worst, ferocity, super- 
stition, and lust” ; and (of a camp in the golden age of chivalry) 
“Sanguinary dissension, infamous treachery, blasphemous 
ribaldry, selfish jealousy, shameless profligacy, and scandalous 
debauchery ’’ characterized it. Professor Hearnshaw’s style is 
his own, perhaps not the best, as some have hinted, for the 
conveying of historical truths; but the statements in these 
sentences are pretty well confirmed, though in less lurid language, 
in the papers which follow, dealing with chivalry in various 
European countries. Asa contribution to the History of Civiliza- 
tion series, this volume is rather disappointing; there is too 
much reiteration of fact without explanation, and practically no 
attempt really to evaluate the part which chivalry played in 
medieval life. There are, however, a good many useful facts 
collected, and the book might be of assistance to some advanced 
students. The best contribution is Mr. Jacob’s cool essay on 
the genesis of chivalry,.and Professor Reed, in “ Chivalry and 
the Idea of a Gentleman,’ has some pleasant stories to tell. 
The illustrations are good. 

Mr. Coulton’s Medieval Garner needs little introduction on 
its reissue in parts. It is still the best source-book for medieval 
life, and many teachers will rejoice to see it appear in a form 
more accessible to students. In the present volume, some of 
the extracts, e.g. from the open-air sermons of St. Bernardino, 
remain extraordinarily vivid, interesting, and delightful; but, 
as might be expected, there is rather a predominance of the 
horrible and disgusting. This, of course, is Mr. Coulton’s 
speciality ; and, whether it is that the period of unqualified 
enthusiasm for medieval things has come to an end, or whatever 
be the cause, one has a faint feeling that these pages are largely 
flogging a dead horse. What does one learn from them? That 
the practice of the Middle Ages diverged from their ideals to an 
extent that would make us very uncomfortable. But who, 
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except Mr. Belloc, would question that statement ? and who 
regards Mr. Belloc as a reliable historian? This feeling rather 
spoils Mr. Coulton’s picture of medizval life for the reader; for 
the extracts he selects are, after all, only extracts, and selected 
by a man with strong prejudices. If that is borne in mind, 
however, much profit can be drawn from their study. Why 
doesn’t Mr. Coulton republish Friar’s Lantern ? 

M. Maritain does not deal with the Middle Ages; but, as 
a Catholic philosopher, he comes in under the heading of medieval 
thought. His thesis, elaborated by much quotation, is that 
Luther was a debauched, violent egotist, Rousseau a lying 
slobberer, and that Descartes would not have been pleasing to 
the author of the Summa. In regard to the first two charges, 
one may largely agree, though commenting that they do not 
seem to give a complete picture of either of these thinkers, and 
that abuse of the private character of the plaintiff's attorney is 
not, perhaps, the most fruitful method of controversy; in 
regard to the third, one’s reaction is “‘ Possibly. And what does 
it matter? ”’ M. Maritain has an acute mind, but for this reason 
his book is entirely unsuitable for English students. A specialist 
here and there may be advised to read it, as a specialist in 
Socialist theory ought to study the various attempts of Conti- 
nental majoritaires and minoritaires to interpret the works of 
Marx ; but the average student will gain nothing whatever from 
an author who thinks humanitarianism the worst vice of the 
modern world, and who believes that all speculation has been 
moving hell-ward since the death of Aquinas. 

M. I. CoLe. 


Last Words on the Roman Municipalities. By W. E. 
HEITLAND, M.A. Cambridge: University Press. 80pp. 4s. 


Tuts is rather a small and slight study for its price. Its 
main thesis is one already put forward by Professor Rostovstsev, 
that the municipalities of the Roman Empire, even in the age 
of the Antonines, were suffering from the same economic and 
social causes of decay as the Imperial City and that the conse- 
quent collapse was inevit: ble; that, in fact, there was no real 
“* golden age” for the Empire, because it began to decline almost 
as soon as it had been established, and that the policy of divide 
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ei impera, by fractionalizing local life, destroyed any possibility 
of a sound imperial system. (“‘ Like the British,” is implicit in 
the last statement; Mr. Heitland’s views on modern politics 
keep getting into his historical research.) Obviously, a thesis 
so large cannot be proved in the space of a large pamphlet ; but 
Mr. Heitland has collected some inscriptions which bear out his 
view of violent provincial inequalities and misgovernment. The 
whole subject is of enormous interest, and one rejoices that 
scholars of mark have at last, spurred by Russians and Americans, 
turned their attention to it. One hopes, however, that in 
destroying Gibbon they will not rush to the other extreme and 
picture the Empire as simply a mass of decay. After all, it 
lasted five hundred years in the West and fifteen hundred years 
in the East; and Rutilius and Claudian, bad witnesses though 
they may be on points of detail, were not praising a heap of 
decay. Rutilius’ panegyric, considered as a state of mind, is as 
much an historic fact as the most exciting inscription. 
M. I. Cote. 


The Social and Political Ideas of Some English 
Thinkers of the Augustan Age, 1650—1750. 
Edited by F. J. C. HEarnsHAw, M.A., LL.D. Harrap. 
1928. 246 pp. 7s. 6d. 

THE title of this book is significant. The three preceding volumes 

of the series professed to treat of ‘‘ great’ thinkers. Those who 

figure here are merely “ English.” As Professor Hearnshaw 

explains in his Preface, the change is deliberate. This is a 

gallery of “small fry.’ Locke was a great thinker, but hardly 

Filmer, and certainly not Halifax nor Hoadly nor any of the 

non-Jurors. Bolingbroke, Swift, and Defoe have claims to 

greatness, but not on account of their social and political ideas. 

Listen to what the authors say of them: “ To social and political 

theory Bolingbroke contributed nothing’’ (Professor Hearn- 

shaw) ; “ Political speculation needs two qualities: vision to 
conceive a better state, and optimism to believe it possible. 

Swift had neither ’’ (Mr. Harrison) ; “ Defoe’s political thought 

was frankly eclectic, rather than original ” (Miss Levett). Never- 

theless, the ideas of the period could make an interesting study, 
while all the writers chosen are promising biographical subjects. 
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But the two things do not blend. The biographical method 
obscures the ideas, and the emphasis on the ideas devitalizes the 
biography. The result, unfortunately, is a dull book. 

Individually some of the essays are admirable. Professor 
Allen writes well on Filmer, with just enough of the partisan to 
keep our interest alive, and Mr. Driver gives a penetrating 
analysis of the philosophy of Locke. But, on the political side, 
the rest of the book gives but a pale reflection of the contro- 
versy between these two, and that is not a true picture of the 
second half of the period covered. The most disappointing 
feature is the absence of any reference to the real political issues 
of the early eighteenth century. The Revolution had been 
based on democratic principles, and, with few exceptions, all 
eighteenth-century political groups accepted the Revolution. 
And yet no group favoured democracy. The Government was 
frankly aristocratic, and the only possible rival was the Patriot 
King. By what arguments could an aristocratic government be 
represented as the legitimate child of a democratic revolution ? 
That was the vital question that distinguished the political 
thought of the eighteenth from that of the seventeenth century. 

Social thought is represented almost exclusively by Defoe, 
and Miss Levett’s delightful article is the most satisfactory in 
the volume. For she has contrived to make us feel the adven- 
turous, inventive spirit of the age, and also the contrast with 
the equally fertile, but utterly different, age of Elizabeth. Three 
points, characteristic of the period, emerge from a study of 
Defoe: the consciousness of poverty as both a menace and a 
reproach, the belief in the value of careful observation (the tour 
is one method, political arithmetic another), and the fascination 
of the half-understood machinery of credit and speculation. 
But there were bigger issues still, namely, the general defence of 
capitalism and the approach to laissez faire. There is in this 
volume too little that is reminiscent of the latter part of Mr. 
Tawney’s brilliant work, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. 

A word of praise is due to Dr. Sykes’ essay on Benjamin 
Hoadly. With Hoadly the biographical method is entirely 
appropriate, for he is fully representative of an important phase 
of eighteenth-century thought, and apart from that he is nothing. 
The two aims coincide. Dr. Sykes has made excellent use of 
his opportunity. 

T. H. MARSHALL. 
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The Social Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth 
Century. By Henry Grey GRAHAM. Black. 6s. 


THIs is a reprint, at a very reasonable price, of a book which has 
still a high place in the scanty literature of Scottish economic 
history, although it is now nearly thirty years old. Mr. Graham 
has the merit of writing about things that really matter, e.g. agri- 
culture, trade and industry, the condition of the poor; and he 
has interesting and objective studies of the state of education 
and religion in his period. Mr. Graham’s book is not, of course, 
a scientific work in the manner of Cunningham, or Unwin, or 
Bucher ; but that is a defect which he shares with most Scottish 
historians, who are less influenced by modern ideas of historical 
writing than those of any other country. 

Mr. Graham is a scholar, although a good deal of what he 
says needs revision in the light of modern research. That more 
revision is at present impossible is a measure of the indifference 
still felt by Scottish writers to economic and social studies. We 
are shortly, I hope, to have an introductory account of Scottish 
economic history from Miss Grant, the author of an admirable 
book on a phase of Scottish agrarian history. When that is 
available, it is to be expected that research workers may be 
inspired to write some monographs on different aspects of the 
country’s economic development. The Industrial Revolution, 
for example, is as yet untouched, although its history for com- 
parative purposes is urgently needed. If a Scotsman won’t do 
it, why shouldn’t an Englishman attempt the task ? 


J. L. Gray. 


| Difficulties in Child Development. By Mary Cuap- 


wick. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 15s. net. 


ENTHUSIASTS about Freud’s work are of two kinds: some, like 
Mary Chadwick, have had opportunities of investigating the 
facts from which Freud built up his hypotheses and can accept 
practically all of his teaching. Others, like the present reviewer, 
have enthused over the parts of the work which they could 
understand, but from lack of clinical experience find difficulty 
with the rest of it. 
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Miss Chadwick’s book is really good. It gathers together 
and presents in an interesting way all the important work in 
modern psychology which bears on the upbringing of young 
children. It is a scholarly book, with more ideas to the page 
than most people can assimilate. 

The author, however, in presenting so much matter in one 
volume has not space sometimes to qualify the psycho-analytic 
views which need qualifying. What will a beginner think of 
this, for example ? (p. 177) : 


“ Those infants who were breast-fed full time, for whom 
the supply of milk never failed either in quantity or quality, 
grow up contented optimists, always expecting, and usually 
not disappointed in their expectation, that the necessaries of 
life will come easily and duly within their grasp. They always 
wait hopefully to be supplied by a beneficent Providence. . . . 

“Quite different is the character developed by the un- 
satisfied child, or the one who suffered from unequal, un- 
systematic, or unpunctual feeding in babyhood. Here we shall 
find other characteristics—impatience, suspicion, anger at 
being kept waiting. . . .” 


Now, many of us understand quite well what is meant, and 
agree with it. But as the statement stands (and there are many 
such statements) it leaves the impression that the type of 
character a child has can be traced to its treatment in infancy— 
a statement which, of course, is absurd. Inheritance is usually 
the biggest factor. The psycho-analyst tends to ignore inherit- 
ance, because he believes from his already very strong evidence 
that although children differ widely in inherited qualities, we 
can, by proper upbringing, make good and useful citizens out 
of all types. 

We feel, therefore, that it is a pity Miss Chadwick did not 
qualify more than she does the psycho-analytic views about the 
relationship of character and early habits. Chapter IV especially 
will be very puzzling to most parents. Modern parents are 
aware of the truth of the saying that as the twig is bent the tree 
is inclined. In cases of distortion, it is true, the cause can 
usually be traced to the early environment. But with most 
young children nowadays there is not much bending done. The 
differences we see in the characters of our children as they grow 
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up are largely due to inherited qualities. That is why many of 
us find it difficult to verify with normal children some psycho- 
analytic conclusions. 

This does not mean, however, that we accept McDougall’s 
view that there is a Normal Psychology we ought to know, and 
an Abnormal Psychology which does not very much concern the 
normal person. Parents find that some of the best ideas they 
get from psychology come from the psycho-analytic work, and 
those who want a comprehensive book on the subject could not 
do better than study this volume. They should study it critically, 
of course, but with humility. It is the experience of many of 
us that as our knowledge of life grows we attach increasing 
importance to Freud’s contribution to the knowledge of the 
mind. 

J. C. 


Homer Lane and the Little Commonwealth. By 
E. T. BAZELEY, M.A., with an Introduction by the Right 
Hon. the Eart oF Lytton. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 
1928. 200 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Tuis, the second of the two books that have appeared to tell us 
something of Homer Lane’s teaching, is largely narrative, and is 
therefore easier reading, if less full of wisdom, than the Talks to 
Parents and Teachers. Miss Bazeley was herself a worker at 
Batcombe, and in a very readable way she tells the history of 
this little self-governing republic of boys and girls, from the 
moment when the magistrate handed over to Lane the three 
wild delinquent girls who formed the nucleus of the colony, 
down to its dissolution. The constitution, the courts, the daily 
life, the work, the wages and the recreations are in turn 
clearly and pleasantly described, and convincing and touching 
portraits are drawn of some of the young people. 

Some of us who knew the Little Commonwealth and visited 
it in those dark war-days began to wonder whether, after all, this 
was not the most important piece of work being done in Europe. 
While elsewhere were waste, destruction, disappointment, and 
death, here, among formerly delinquent children, were more life, 
health, happiness, and cteation than in any school. Here was 
being sown a seed in which lay infinite possibilities, when the 
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wrecking and wrong should be over, for a convalescent civiliza- 
tion. Now, those who take conduct seriously are divided into 
two sets of people. The vast majority would rule by severity, 
and endeavour when they encounter wrong-doers to defeat 
them, penalize them, or destroy them. The cessation of wrong- 
doing, or at any rate its disappearance from view, is for them a 
sufficient result. But a small minority, looking deeper, build 
up goodness by love and patience, and endeavour to divert 
rather than oppose the evil aim. For the latter Lane sounded 
a still deeper note of faith. For him, wrong-doing was simply 
the wrong use of a right impulse, 


“ Sin 
That is no more than beauty’s other side.” 


The more flagrant the wrong, the more splendid the impulse so 
wrongly used. How was the right side of beauty to be turned 
outwards to the light, and the wrong eclipsed? How was the 
wrong impulse to be taught to drive with unlessened force in 
the right way? “ By love,” said Lane, “ by freedom, and by 
self-government.” The Little Commonwealth, he maintained, 
was no inimitable institution, and in no way did it depend for 
its life upon his own personality. The idea of it, indeed, was 
started before Lane was invited to come from the Ford Republic 
as an adviser. In the sequel he became superintendent. For 
himself he claimed no personal success, no more than loyalty to 
the principles upon which the place was founded. His un- 
flinching faith in those principles was perhaps unique, and the 
impossibility of its weakening under disappointments. But the 
same consistency of faith will bring the same consistency of 
success. In that sense the Little Commonwealth is easily 
imitable. 

The stages of the growth of this little community under the 
simple stimulus of self-determination and responsibility one for 
another, growth from a motley collection of ‘‘ criminal ’’ material 
to a vigorous, radiantly happy and self-controlled democracy, is 
the most fascinating and the most important part of the story. 
The crucial point is that where, after growing to a sound stature 
of morals and manners; the little state was hesitating on the 
next step, that of a spontaneous demand for intellectual and 
spiritual growth. 

Alas! that step was never taken. In 1917 the war was 
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pressing desperately on us all; the Little Commonwealth, like 
every one else, could only just keep going, and advance was 
postponed. Again, while the girls perforce stayed behind, the 
boys hurried away to fight as soon as they looked men enough 
externally to ‘‘ wangle ’’ admission to the army ; so the balance 
of boy and girl citizens was upset, and the conditions were 
changed. Then came the events which led to the closing of the 
Commonwealth. The story is told in full, and the report of the 
Subscribers’ Committee is reprinted in full. No one can read 
this part of the book without deep sympathy with Lane and 
bitter disappointment. The tragedy was complete; there was 
no consolation. Lord Lytton’s excellent introduction alone can 
make one see, long after the event, how it was that things so 
happened, and how stupidity and ignorance threw away an 
unique educational chance. Once more the lesson of the tale 
of Jean Valjean with all its implications, taught seventy years 
ago now, has proved inadequately learnt, and another opportunity 
must be awaited. 

Those who are interested in Lane’s own fortunes will find 
the rest of his story in the introduction to the Talks. From 
these books they can gain some “ conception of a man who,” as 
Lord Lytton says, “was so simple that only children could 
understand him, so good that his worth was more apparent to 
the foolish than to the wise, so generous that no one could 
injure him, so modest that no one could praise him, so trusting 
that no one could deceive him, so happy that nothing could 
depress him, so great that no one could for long feel small in his 


presence.”’ 
R. A. RAVEN. 


The Cambridge Shorter Bible. Arranged by A. Narrne, 
T. R. Gover, and Sir A. QuILLER-Coucn. Cambridge 
University Press. 891 pp. 7s. 6d. 1928. 


THE purpose of the editors of The Cambridge Shorter Bible is to 
produce a Bible “ acceptable for use in schools’’ by reduction 
in size and “‘ by omitting what to young readers and to readers 
without technical knowledge is too obscure to be of much value.” 
It is by this criterion that their work must be judged, not by 
that of their adhesion to the preferences of individual readers. 
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In one important respect, that of format, entire success has been 
achieved. The volume is attractively bound, there is a com- 
plete absence of marginal notes, of the conventional arbitrary 
division into so-called “ verses’? and chapters, and of the 
artificial arrangement common to most editions of the Bible. 
It is possible to handle and peruse this book with real 
pleasure. 

Only a qualified success has attended the attempt to remove 
those passages, describing the primitive moral standards of 
early Hebrew heroes, which are admittedly unsuitable for young 
readers. It is true that much has been discarded, e.g. the shame 
of Noah, the passion of Pharaoh for the aged Sarai, the details 
of the sin of Sodom, the exploit of Judah and Tamar, and that 
of the sons of Belial. We could have spared also the stories of 
Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, and of Amnon and Tamar. It is 
satisfactory that little is printed of Leviticus. The problem of 
expurgation is difficult, and only a partial exclusion has been 
effected. Of course the moral difficulties connected with the 
conceptions of Jehovah, as in the incident of Dathan and Abiram, 
remain ; but the task of removing such references to the character 
of the Old Testament Deity could not have been faced in this 
volume. 

In regard to the prophetical and wisdom literature of the 
Old Testament, the selection is generally adequate. The Psalter 
is good, despite certain omissions, and the rejection of the 
“happy ending” of Job is sound. In addition to the complete 
passing over of Chronicles, one could have wished that further 
sacrifice of parts of the historical books had been made to give 
place to selections from the Apocrypha. It is a great loss to 
have no single passage from Ecclesiasticus or the Wisdom of 
Solomon. 

The question of the New Testament is more thorny than 
that of the Old. Here the editors have printed the four Gospels 
and the Acts without abridgment. Probably this was the 
wisest, if not the only, policy. The problems of New Testament 
criticism are not yet sufficiently solved to make possible an 
agreed revision of these books. But it would have been wiser 
to mark the appended conclusion of St. Mark in such a way as 
to indicate that it is of later composition, and that the original 
ending has been lost. In regard to the Epistles, the most striking 
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feature is that, by the complete omission of both the Letters to 
Thessalonica together with the curtailment of those to Corinth 
and Rome, the apocalyptic element has virtually disappeared. 
This is entirely in accord with modern ideas of the edificatory 
value of the eschatological strand, but it is strange to read 
St. Paul without his anticipation of the End! For the rest, we 
lose little by the absence of the Epistle of Jude, more by the 
omitting of the second and third epistles of John; but the 
selection was bound to be a matter of delicacy. 

On the whole, the abridgment is as successful as such an 
experiment could expect to be. It remains for teachers to adopt 
the volume as the basis of a critical and courageous attitude 
towards the ideas and content of the Bible. The scientific 
teaching of the Bible will profit by the use of this book ; and, if 
fearlessly undertaken, it will prepare the way for a more satis- 
factory selection from the New Testament writings than has 
been practicable in the present adventure. 

N. SYKES, 


‘‘ What to Read’? Pamphlets. Leeds Public Libraries. 
1928. 


THE Committee of the Leeds Public Libraries is to be congratu- 
lated warmly on this new series—clear evidence of the increased 
utility of a highly important public institution. 

The task of libraries in these days of ever increasing output 
of printed and published material is a very onerous one, and it 
is significant that a town in the West Riding of Yorkshire should 
open yet another chapter in the utility of the Public Library to 
its readers. The latest development in modern education, which 
has been well described as “‘ this adult business ” has taken very 
firm root in the hardy soil of Yorkshire, and borne fruit abun- 
dantly in its progressive towns. Here, more than in any part 
of England, continuous self-education is the secret of the vigorous 
mentality which underlies their sturdy civic life. In self- 
education the Public Libraries play a worthy and important 
part, supplementing the varied intellectual activities embraced 
by the term ‘‘ Adult Education.” 

The Report on adult education in Yorkshire, published in 
1928, is a splendid record of the heroic age of a new educational 
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movement. It is, indeed, an educational document testifying 
to what has been already done, and holding promise of greater 
achievement for the future. A paragraph in the closing pages 
of the Report on “ Books and Library Service’ pays a grateful 
tribute to the combined enterprise of the County Libraries and 
the local Free Libraries. The Report then goes on to suggest 
that there is room for further developments in library service, 
and that, moreover, the systems in operation are calculated to 
adapt themselves to growing needs and demands. Lastly, that 
“more might possibly be done to bring the resources of the 
existing libraries to the notice of the public outside the organized 
classes.”” As a prompt reply to this challenge the Leeds Public 
Libraries have published their pamphlets to “ give guidance to 
readers, and to promote a better and more valuable standard of 
reading.” 


What to read in Citizenship comes from the pen of Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher, the Warden of New College, Oxford, and offers 
a bibliography of remarkable catholicity, exactness, and 
suggestiveness, within the range of so small a volume. 

In so far as the reader brings a capacity for sustained 
interest to the subject, the bibliography is unimpeachable ; but 
one is led to wonder whether the books recommended on its 
first pages are as suitable for readers in their first approach to 
the study of Citizenship as for students in a University Honours 
school. The problem is psychologically one of the development 
of interest along familiar and known paths to new and more 
arduous realms of thought. The subject of Citizenship is so 
wide in its scope that, as Mr. Fisher tells us, no branch of 
Humanistic study can be regarded as alien to it; this width of 
choice adds weight to the psychological argument for an approach 
through the social and economic aspects rather than the more 
complex and abstract political treatment suggested in the first 
pages of this bibliography. Much of the literature mentioned 
in Group III, dealing with the condition of England question, 
its relation to Industry, and the workings of Industry, could 
well precede the political literature of Groups I and II in order 
of reading, and the bibliography would gain much in utility to 
the general reader by such a rearrangement along progressive 
lines of interest. 
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What to Read on English Economic History. By G. D. H. 
COLE. 


This little bibliography is admirable for the interest and 
lucidity of its short introduction, eminently calculated to per- 
suade and stimulate would-be readers of Economic History. 
The selection reflects a real understanding of the problems of 
new recruits to a subject, and the helpful comments make the 
path of progress smooth and easy. Where alternatives are given 
they are accompanied by guidance, and suggestion and selection 
are cleverly exercised throughout. Particularly valuable are 
the ‘ bridge-head ’’ paragraphs explaining the successive periods, 
and making the book not so much a mere bibliography as a 


personal guide to the subject. 
B. S. 


What to read on Psychology. By W1LL1AM McDoveALt. 


The criticism made above about Mr. Fisher’s advice applies 
also to McDougall’s. Is it wise to turn a beginner on to William 
James’ Principles of Psychology as a first book? It is a classic 
the expert often turns to, but surely there are better books 
nowadays for stimulating interest? Those of us who take 
classes in Psychology outside the university find that during the 
first year at least, most of the books McDougall here recom- 
mends are seldom out of the book box. McDougall’s advice 
would be excellent for a serious young student who had three 
years to devote to the work. The average adult wants some- 
thing different. He knows much more about human behaviour 
than an undergraduate, and he wants a book which uses his 
knowledge and builds on it. 


What to read on Evolution. By J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


The advice here is more helpful. Professor Thomson 
considers this question of interest. ‘‘ Are we particularly 


interested in domestic animals? Let us....” “Are we 
gardeners? Letus....’ This is the spirit we appreciate. 


Further pamphlets have just been received. 
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An Elizabethan Journal, 1591-1594. By G. B. Harri- 
son. London, Constable. Pp. 430 and 26 collotype illustra- 
tions. 31s. 6d. 


Mr. Harrison has lately been the sponsor of several editorial 
ventures in the service of Elizabethan literary learning. The 
many volumes he has hitherto prepared for the press have 
sufficiently demonstrated his expertness in the somewhat 
mechanical technique of scholarship. But the number of them 
has argued something of greater value in their editor than 
mere facility. He must also be master of the arts of diplomacy, 
for not otherwise could he have brought a necessarily com- 
mercial Press into such a2 helpful alliance with academic research. 
Perhaps one has wondered by what arguments the business-head 
of a publishing house was persuaded to this or to that undertaking. 
It is now clear, from Mr. Harrison’s most recent volume, that 
an enterprising large-mindedness in his projects rather than 
tactical finesse in his approach has been his main way to success 
in persuasiveness. 

Without doubt, An Elizabethan Journal is a master-stroke 
in literary scholarship. There is the master-hand in the crafts- 
manship of it. But, of much larger worth, there is the master- 
mind in fitting a ripe occasion with its proper scheme. The 
Journal declares itself to be a record of the things most talked 
of during the years 1591-1594. It ransacks State Papers, Acts 
of Privy Council, Diaries, official and semi-official registers, 
Sessions Rolls, etc., to extract from them a calendar of such 
topics as were likely to be discussed with sack and sugar at the 
Mermaid, or to run with small beer at the Devil. 

This, as Mr. Harrison clearly sees, is history as the literary 
student really needs it, and none more so than the student of 
Elizabethan letters. Every age has its prevailing mentality ; 
and almost every age has handed down to us sufficiently intimate 
pictures of one or other of its representative characters to enable 
us to watch the habitual responses of their minds in this or 
that characteristic circumstance. Pepys and Bunyan together 
are keys to unlock Restoration literature. Wordsworth’s 
Prelude and Byron’s Letters lead us into the recesses of 
“ Romantic ”’ experience. Punch reveals the stock mind of 
Victorian England. But the mind of Shakespeare’s England 
would be a blank to us if we had to depend on direct revelations. 
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The age practised neither biography nor autobiography. It 
was essentially speculative, seldom, if ever, introspective. Even 
Hamlet’s thoughts are always reaching outwards to eternity and 
are never bent back—even though he momentarily suspected 
himself of a lily-liver—into the abyss of his own personality. 
Marlowe is the true Elizabethan. Marston and the neophytes of 
malcontentism are addicting themselves to a non-Shakespearian 
interest in self-analysis for its own sake. Hence the real problem 
for the Elizabethan student—to find the Elizabethan mind. 

It is natural to have recourse to professional historians in 
an emergency of this kind. But in the main one gets from them 
mere background, not spiritual insight. One need not antagonize 
historians at this junction by a round assertion that their 
help is seldom apt to the purpose in that the records of facts 
they accumulate are flagrantly unintelligible until they fall 
into the pattern imposed by the mind of the particular time. 
Such an issue would be irrelevant to the matter immediately 
in hand: for until a day or two ago there was no professional 
historian of Elizabeth’s England. Froude stopped at 1588, and 
Gardiner began at 1603, and the most important decade of 
English literary history was a blank in the historian’s history. 

But Mr. Harrison’s contribution will do for us more than 
anything the most expert historian could offer. In effect, he 
is providing a panorama of rumour as it flies, not a rationalized 
synthesis of outward facts. Doing this, he is making what in 
the end will be by far the most illuminating commentary on 
Shakespeare and perhaps not the least historical history of 
his times. In the meanwhile, we can only offer a cordial welcome 
to his Journal as far as it already goes, and trust that the publisher 
will find it sufficiently a commercial success to let it run on further 
to 1603. There is no reason why it should not be a best-seller. 
It is more interesting, more varied, more topical, and more 
adapted to the pleasantest sort of desultory browsing than any 
railway-reading we have ever met with. 

H. B. C. 


Dr. Johnson. By CuristopHer Hotzis. London, Victor 
Gollancz, Ltd. Pp. 203. 12s. 6d. net. 


HERE is a book which will sorely trouble some doctorate- 
hunter of the future who has pitched on G. K. Chesterton for his 
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dissertation. Finding that G. K. C. once masqueraded as the 
Great Man in a pageant, with the thoroughness of his craft he 
will turn to his Johnson bibliography, and light on Mr. Hollis. 
To light on Mr. Hollis will be to read him through at a sitting. 
But there his troubles will begin. For it will be a patent 
deduction that Mr. Hollis is only possible on the assumption 
that at some time round about the 1920’s, Chesterton became 
a don at a venerable university. The theoretic certainty of 
the proposition will occasion endless turning up of files and 
registers, and doubtless in the end, a sentence in the finished 
thesis will lament that the authenticating document has been 
lost through the carelessness of the modern democrat for what 
concerns antiquity. Certainly no one will ever doubt that in 
any way but by immediate pupillage to the master could such 
mental and stylistic discipleship be produced. And the possibility 
that G. K. C. ran an academy of his own will only be set aside, 
because in Mr. Hollis there are so many signs of such under- 
graduateship as only an ancient institution could implant. 

For our own contemporary part, it is impertinent to explain 
Mr. Hollis. It is enough to enjoy him. Even his defects are 
seductive. When his paradoxes fall to mere word-play, they 
still have an air of naive sincerity. As with the pen, so with 
the mind. The very ease with which it pontifies on humanity’s 
mortal and immortal destiny lends a personal charm to the 
book. But the book is not only a thing to enjoy; it is a very 
good book. If, as appears likely, it is Mr. Hollis’s first display 
of his quality, then his choice of a theme was finely sagacious. 
The very goodness of his Dr. Johnson proceeds largely from his 
particular fitness to write about Johnson. 

No man is a harder problem for criticism. We all feel his 
might, and none of us, not even a Raleigh, can provide our 
faith with completely adequate reasons. It may well be, of 
course, that much of the feeling which defies rationalization, 
is false feeling, and that something of our adoration of Johnson 
is a mere convention. For most of us come to him, only to find 
that where we are all standing on the same ground of common 
reason, the evidences mean one thing to him and the exact 
opposite to the rest of us. His particular opinions, indeed, about 
most of the general phases of existence concerning which we all 
have opinions, seem nine times out of ten to be what we must 
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call narrow or antiquated or even perverse. Hence our difficulty 
in this matter of Johnson’s genius ; and we dodge it by writing 
to applaud the mere man. 

But Mr. Hollis is almost entirely free from these nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century impediments. He is immune from all 
modern heresies about progress in any and every sphere of 
human life. His metaphysic is largely medieval, and his 
politics a little more ancient than that. Never did Johnson’s 
Toryism find a more responsive echo than in the heart of Mr. 
Hollis. He appears to regard the Doctor as fortuitously a rebel 
in his religion. But otherwise, in conviction and in prejudice, 
there is an almost incredible similarity between the author 
and his subject. It is a similarity entirely independent of the 
accidental relationship set up when one man writes about another. 
Mr. Hollis’s approbation is not at all the common sort of bio- 
graphical hero-worship; only once or twice, as for example 
when he deals with Johnson’s literary criticism, is he obviously 
casuistical, and his trick of making the best of the bad job 
Johnson made of a deal of Milton is not one of his master-strokes. 

An inevitable consequence of so much community of senti- 
ment is that there is as much of Mr. Hollis in the book as of Dr. 
Johnson. But that makes for its hold on us. It is intriguing 
to hear youth as the most vociferant /audator tempori sactt ; and 
to listen to it invoking Toryism and the name of Dr. Johnson 
to preach hot rebellion against all that is meant by the present. 
There remains, however, a fear, that after our pleasure in Mr. 
Hollis’s book is past, we shall still be left with our problem of 


what is Johnson’s real worth to us. 


Greek Rhetoric and Literary Criticism. By W. Ruys 
RoBErTs. Harrap and Co. Pp. 164. 5s. 


Medizval Rhetoric and Poetic. By C. S. Batpwin. 
Macmillan. Pp. 321. ros. 6d. 


THESE are volumes only properly to be reviewed in a scholar’s 
technical periodical, and they have even less claim for notice 
in the Journal of Adult Education than their titles appear to 
suggest. Problems of poetic and principles of literary criticism 
are in themselves lively topics in most organized movements for 
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adult education. But the two books now before us are not 
likely, in the present state of affairs, to appear in the syllabus 
of such study-groups as this Journal has in view. That is not 
because the books are unworthy of their subjects or of their 
writers ; each is an authority in the sphere on which he writes. 
It is largely because both volumes are largely concerned with 
minute details of a highly technical nature ; and the adult student 
in his present condition will scarcely be qualified to relate them 
to his own general notions. It is even more due to the fact 
that the scope within which each author prosecutes his inquiries, 
is such that their bearing on issues which are still urgent in the 
general conscience is bound to appear of relatively small moment. 

Prof. Rhys Roberts, for instance, can only spare a dozen 
pages for Plato and fifteen for Longinus; to fulfil his 
commission, he must devote at least half his book to material 
which is largely pedagogical and very often pedantic. Apart 
from Aristotle, his rhetoricians are either primary school teachers 
of prose composition or specialists in platform tricks. Only 
Aristotle was big enough to see rhetoric as the art of giving 
effectiveness, not to the speaker, but to truth. Even so, rhetoric 
is a drab sister of poetic; and Prof. Rhys Roberts is in the 
lamentable position of having to write his book on Greek Literary 
Criticism without.a word on Aristotle’s Poetics, for the compelling, 
but irreparable, reason that this, the greatest single work ever 
written on the theory and the art of poetry, has already been the 
subject of a separate volume in this series, ‘“‘ Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome.” 

Prof. Baldwin’s Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic is even more 
for the erudite. It is a brilliantly ordered conspectus of the 
theories of writing prose and verse prevailing during the centuries 
between classical and modern times when there were few if 
any great writers of prose or of verse. This is not said in dis- 
paragement : for the book is a marvel of erudition economically 
controlled and never unaware of its purpose. It is only urged 
in corroboration of our earlier proposition that here is matter for 
the expert rather than for the adult student. But any sort of 
student, and particularly those whose activities direct their atten- 
tion to public life, will be wiser for taking to heart the distinction 
made by Prof. Baldwin at the outset between rhetoric and sophistic. 

H. B. C, 
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The Gothic Revival. By KENNETH Ciark. London, 
Constable. Pp. 308, with 20 plates in collotype. is. 


A MERE student of literature can only pretend to review this book 
as the veriest amateur. He may plead that its title, adopting 
a phrase already a commonplace in purely literary history, 
encouraged him to expect something more within his competence. 
But his safest plea will be a frank admission that, even after 
finding that the book took him entirely out of his province, 
it nevertheless excited his interest so deeply to the last page, 
that, competent or incompetent, he must say what a good book 
he has found it. 

Its sub-title is “‘ A Study in the History of Taste.”’ It might, 
perhaps, have been wiser to add that the medium through which 
it watches taste in operation is architecture. Yet Mr. Clark is 
not writing a history or a text-book of the Gothicists. Though 
he follows a chronolegical scheme, beginning substantially with 
Walpole’s Strawberry Hill and ending with Gilbert Scott, his 
interest is not a professional’s in the thing built, but an intelligent 
man’s in the mentality which gave birth to the desire for such 
and such a building. Hence the broadly human appeal of his 
book, and its wide historical and social interest. It was high 
time, too, that some one competent to do it should help us to 
bear the dead weight of -our Gothicized country, by making it 
at least intelligible to us as something more than another of the 
crasser stupidities congenial to our grandfathers. 

“We can never forget the Gothic Revival. It changed the 
face of England, building and restoring churches all over the 
countryside, and filling our towns with Gothic banks and grocers’ 
shops, Gothic lodging-houses and insurance offices, Gothic 
everything, from a town-hall down to a slum public-house. There 
cannot be a main street in England quite untouched by the 
Revival. And in the suburbs it is as strong as ever: the impulse 
which revolted against classical forms, and which created from 
the Middle Ages a new ideal world, still finds dismal, half-hearted 
expression in thousands of gabled villas. What a wilderness of 
deplorable architecture! What a pathetic memorial to Pugin, 
Butterfield and Street! ”’ 

In surveying the spiritual history of neo-Gothicism, Mr. 
Clark naturally finds frequent analogies from literature. An 
early chapter on the Literary Influences—which he regards as 
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primary—recounts a familiar phase of the literary revolt against 
classicism ; but Mr. Clarke gives freshness to an old story by 
bringing it directly to bear on his own theme as well as by his 
detachment from the conventions of literary historians. (In 
one thing only would he have done well to follow them—in the 
spelling (p. 30) of the name of Addison’s editor; but the 
error may be his printer’s, for on the same page Hughes is 
wrongly made to speak of a Vanity, instead of a Variety, of 
inferior ornaments.) Another literary chapter, Romanticism and 
Archeology, develops a much less familiar theme from much 
more recondite sources; but it is one which perhaps belongs 
more particularly to the bibliography of architecture than to 
belles-lettres. A late chapter is an extraordinarily acute analysis 
of Ruskin in regard to Goth and to Pre-Raphaelite. So excellent 
are these chapters which overlap directly on literary history, that 
one wishes Mr. Clark had given us an additional one ; he might 
have summarily surveyed the distinguishing traits in Victorian 
poetry which are the Gothicism of its style. It would have made 
racy reading and pointed criticism. 

But having received so much, it is ungenerous to ask for 
more, even though of criticism such as Mr. Clark gives, it is 
impossible to have too much. His book is both a stimulus and 
a delight. Criticism could hardly be more interpretative ; 
nor could the meaning of things about us be brought more closely 


home to the general intelligence. 
H. B. C. 
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A WORKING BIBLIOGRAPHY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


TuIs handlist is divided into two parts. The first, which is 
here published, deals with the main texts and secondary material 
from Plato and Aristotle down to 1789 ; the second part, which 
will be published later, will deal with the period from 1789 to 
the present day, and cover, also, the main actual problems of 
government. So far as possible, I have limited the list to works 
available in English or French; this accounts for the paucity 
of material up to the end of the Middle Ages. I have not sought 
anything like completeness, but merely such a list as a tutor 
might find it useful to have at hand, and such books as ought 
to be available in any good public library. An asterisk denotes 
a work of special value. H. J. L. 


PART I.—POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND ITS HISTORY 


I. GENERAL WoRKS 


W. A. Dunninc. A History of Political Theories: Vol. I, 
Ancient and Medieval ; Vol. II, Luther to Montesquieu ; Vol. III, 
Rousseau to Spencer, 1902-20. 

PAUL JANET. Histoire de la Science Politique (5th ed., 1913, 
2 vols.). 

*FREDERICK PoLLock. A History of the Science of Politics 
(1897). 

*A, J. AND R. W. CARLYLE. A History of Medieval Political 
Theory in the West (5 vols., 1903 f). 

R. H. Murray. A History of Political Ideas from Plato to 
the Present Time (1925). 

C. R. AnD M. Morris. A Short History of Political Ideas 
(1922). 

Ivor Brown. English Political Theory (1920). 

C. E. VAUGHAN. Studies in the History of Political Philo- 
sophy (2 vols, 1925). 

F. ATGER. Histoire des Doctrines du Contrat Social (1906). 

*J. Bonar. Philosophy and Political Economy (revised 
edition, 1922). 
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R. von Mout. Die Geschicte der Staatswissenschaften 
(3 vols, 1855-8). 

*O. von GIERKE. Das Deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht (4 vols., 
1868-1913). 

HENRY HALLAM. Introduction to the Literature of Europe 
(5th ed., 3 vols., 1873). 

A. FRANCK. Reformateurs et Publicistes de l Europe (3 vols., 
1864-93). 

*Lorp Acton. The History of Freedom and other Essays 
(1907). 
*J.H. RANDALL, Jr. The Making of the Modern Mind (1928). 

*H. Sipcwick. The Development of European Polity (1903). 

R. Biakey. The History of Political Literature (2 vols., 
1855). 

*J. K. BLUNTSCHLI. Geschicte der Neueren Staatswissensch 
aft (3rd ed., 1881). 

*D.G. Ritcuiz. Natural Rights (1894). 

*G. Lowes Dickinson. A Modern Symposium (1906). 

C. DELISLE Burns. Political Ideals (1916). 

*J. M. RoBertson. <A Short History of Freethought (2 vols., 
1906). 


II. GREECE AND ROME 


(a) Historical Background 


*A.E. ZIMMERN. The Greek Commonwealth (1911). 

*G. Lowes Dickinson. The Greek View of Life (1806). 

*W. WARDE Fow_er. The City State of the Greeks and 
Romans (1893). 

C. DELISLE Burns. Greek Ideals (1915). 

F. F. Apsott. Roman Political Institutions (1901). 

SAMUEL DILL. * Roman Soctety from Nero to Aurelius (1904) ; 
Roman Society in the Last Century of the Roman Empire (1899). 

E. A. FREEMAN. A History of Federal Government (1893). 

*E. A. ABBOTT (ed.). Hellenica (1898). 

M. RostovserF. <A History of the Ancient World (2 vols., 
1925-7). 

*FUSTEL DE COULANGES. La Cité Antique. 

J. B. Bury. A History of Greece (1904). 

T. MommsEN. The History of Rome (Everyman’s Library) 
(5 vols., 1920). 

E. ZELLER. A History of Greek Philosophy (6 vols., 1876-97). 

*A. BENN. The Greek Philosophers (1906). 

*J. BuRNET. Early Greek Philosophy (1910). 
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EDMUND GIBBON. The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire (ed. J. B. Bury) (7 vols., 1903 f). 

*WILAMOWITZ-MOELLENDORF. Aristoteles und Athenen (2 
vols., 1893) ; Staat und Gesellschaft der Grieschen und Romer (1910). 

GILBERT MurrAy. Euripides and His Age (1913). 

*A. H. J. GREENIDGE. Roman Public Life (1901) ; Greek 
Constitutional History (1896). 

P.N. URE. The Origin of Greek Tyranny (1922). 

GILBERT Murray. Greek Literature (1900). 

J. W. MacxalL. Latin Literature (1894). 


(b) Greek and Roman Texts 


*ARISTOTLE. Politics (edited by W. L. Newman, in Greek ; 
but without any rival as the best edition, 4 vols.) ; Politics 
(translated by Jowett) ; Rhetoric (translated by Jebb); Ethics 
(ed. Burnet, 1900, translation, ed. Peters, 1895) ; Constitution of 
Athens (trans. Kenyon, 1891). 

*PraTo. Republic (trans. Davies and Vaughan); Crito, 
Laws, Meno (in the Loeb Library, text and translation). 

*CicERO. The Republic. 

*Po.yBius. Histories (text and translation in the Loeb 
Library). 

*Corpus juris Civilis (ed. Kruger and Mommsen, 3 vols., 
1906-11). 


(c) Secondary Authorities on Greek and Roman Political 
Theory 


*E. BARKER. The Political Theory of Plato and Aristotle 
(1906) ; Plato and His Predecessors (1918) . 

* A. E. Taytor. Plato (1927). 

B. BosANQUET. A Companion to Plato’s Republic (1895). 

*R. L. NETTLESHIP. Lectures on the Republic of Plato (1898). 

*R. Soum. Institutes of Roman Law (1901). 

F. Droit Romain (5th ed., 1911). 

P. WittEMs. Le Droit Public Romain (7th ed., 1910). 

K. J. FREEMAN. Schools of Hellas (1907). 

T. GOMPERZ. Greek Thinkers (4 vols., 1gor f). 

* W.D. Ross. Aristotle (1923). 

R. POHLMANN. Geschichte des Antiken Communismus und 
Socialismus (1895). 

P. VinoGRADOFF. Historical Jurisprudence (2 vols., 1924 f). 

W. W. WitLoucHBy. The Political Theories of the Ancient 
World (1893). 
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W. ONCKEN. Aristoteles und seine Lehre von Staat (1890). 
P. Natorp. Platos Ideenlehre (1903). 


III. From THE RISE OF CHRISTIANITY TO THE RENAISSANCE 
(a) Historical Background 


The Cambridge Medieval History (Vols. I to VI, in progress). 

*JAMES Bryce. The Holy Roman Empire. 

E. F. JAcoB AND C. G. Crump. The Legacy of the Middle 
Ages. 

*H. O. Taytor. The Medieval Mind (2 vols., 1919). 

H. O. Taytor. The Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages 

A. L. Smitu. Church and State in the Middle Ages (1913). 

W. Stusss. Lectures on Medieval and Modern History 
(1886). 

G. B. ApAms. Civilisation in the Middle Ages (1808). 

L. THORNDIKE. A History of Medieval Civilization (2 vols., 
1926). 

E. EMERTON. Medieval Europe (1894). 

H. Rashdall. The Universities of Europe in the Middle 
Ages (3 vols., 1895). 

*O. VON GIERKE. Political Theories of the Middle Ages 
(trans. Maitland, 1900). 

*E. JenKS. Law and Politics in the Middle Ages (1913). 

*W. AsHLEY. English Economic History (Vol. I). 

BEDE JARRETT. Medieval Socialism (1913); S. Antonino 
and Medieval Economics (1911) ; Social Theories in the Middle 
Ages (1927). 

E. E. Power. Medieval Women (1927). 

H. A. L. FisHer. The Medieval Empire (1808). 

G. M. TREVELYAN. England in the Age of Wycliffe (1909). 

*G. voN BELow. Die Deutsche Staat uur Mithlalter (1922). 

P. VINOGRADOFF. Roman Law in the Middle Ages (1911). 

J. Huizinca. The Waning of the Middle Ages (1924). 

G. G. CouLton. Five Centuries of Religion (Vols. I and II, 
1923 f). 
A. GossELIN. Pouvoir du Pape au Mogen Age (1845). 


(b) Texts 


[Very few medieval texts are available in English. From the 
enormous mass I have selected only the outstanding sources of 
fundamental importance. 
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*SAInT AUGUSTINE. The City of God (translated by M. 
Rods, 1897). 

*DANTE. De Monarchia (ed. W. H. V. Reade (1916); De 
Monarchia (trans. F. J. Church, 1879). 

PETER DuBois. De Recuperatione Terre Sancte (ed. Langlois, 
1891). 

JOHANNES GERSON. Opera Omnia (ed. Dupin, 1706). 

HuGH oF Fieury. De Regia Potestate, in Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica Libelli de Lite (II, 465). 

Joun oF Paris. De Potestate Regia et Papali in Goldast, 
Monarchia Sancti Romani Imperii (Vol. II, p. 108). 

*JOHN OF SALISBURY. Policraticus (ed. C. C. J. Webb, 2 
vols., 1909) ; Policraticus (trans. J. DICKINSON, 2 vols., 1927). 

*MANEGOLD OF LUTTERBACH. Defensio in Libelli de Lite 
(I, 308). 

*MARSIGLIO OF Papua. Defensor Pacis (ed. Prévité-Orton, 
1928) ; Defensio Minor (ed. Brampton, 1922). 

*NICHOLAS OF CusA. De Concordantia Catholica in Opera 
(1565, II, 692). 

*THomMAs AQUINAS. Summa Theologica, Summa contra 
Gentiles, De Regimine Principum (trans. by the Dominican 
Fathers, Vols. I to XII, 1909 f). 

AucusTinus TriumpHus. De Potestate Ecclesiae (ed. of 
1582). 

WILLIAM OF OcKkHAM. Dhialogus and Octo Quaestiones in 
Goldast ut sup. (Vol. II}; De Imperatorum et Pontificum Potestate 
(ed. Brampton, 1927, an incomplete text). 

Joun Wyc.ir. De Dominio Divino (ed. Poole, 1890) ; 
De Civito Dominio (ed. Poole and Loserth, 1885-1905); De 
Ecclesia (ed. Loserth, 1886) ; De Officio Regis (ed. Pollard and 
Sayle, 1887); English Works (ed. Matthew, 1880); Select 
English Works (ed. Arnold, 3 vols., 1881). 

JOHN ForTESCUE. Governance of England (ed. C. Plummer, 
1885). 

Anon. The Song of Lewes (ed. Kingsford, 1885). 


(c) Secondary Works 


*R. L. Poors. Illustrations of Medieval Thought (2nd ed., 
1920). 

E. Emerton. The Defensor Pacio of Marsigho of Padua 
(1920). 

*J. N. Ficcis. From Gerson to Grotius (1907). 

*J. N. Ficcis. The Divine Right of Kings (2nd ed., 1916). 
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F. J. C. HEARNSHAW (ed.). Great Medieval Thinkers (1923). 

P. V. LecHLER. Wycliffe and his English Predecessors 
(1884). 

J. LoserTH. Wyclif and Hus (1884). 

P. H. WIcKsTEED. Dante and Aquinas (1913). 

C.N.S. Wootr. Bartolus of Sassoferrato (1913). 

J. J. Rotprecki. The Political Philosophy of Dante (1921). 

*H. B. WorKMAN. John Wyclif (2 vols., 1926). 

A. H. GILBERT. Dante’s Conception of Justice (1925). 

W. CunNINGHAM. S. Austin (1885). 

J. N. Ficcis. Political Aspects of St. Augustine (1921). 

C. Latrey (ed.). S. Thomas Aquinas (1925). 

*E. Gitson. Le Thomisme (3rd ed., 1927). 

*G. VON HERTLING. Augustin (1902). 

*C. MirBt. Der Publizistik der Gregorianischen Kirchen- 
streits (1888). 

C. SCHAARSCHMIDT. Johannes Saresberiensis (1862). 

A. D. SERTILLANGES. S. Thomas d’Aquin (1910). 

*E. TROELTSCH. Augustin (1915). 

*J. ZELLER. L’Idée del’ Etat en Thomas d’ Aquin (1904). 

*A. ComBES. La Politique d’ Augustin (1927). 

*G. F. von SAviGNy. Geschicte des rémischen Rects un 
Mittelalter (7 vols., 1834-50). 

J. L. Cono.tty. Johannes Gerson (1928). 

*C. W. Prévirf&-Orton. Marsiglio of Padua (in Eng. 
Historical Review, 1923-24). 

*F. W. Maittanp. Roman Canon Law in the Church of 
England (1808). 


IV. From THE RENAISSANCE TO THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
(a) Historical Background 


Cambridge Modern History. 

PRESERVED SMITH. The Age of the Reformation (1921). 

*Lorp Acton. Lectures on Modern History (1907). 

*L. ErnsteE1n. The Italian Renaissance in England (1904). 

*R. H. Tawney. Religion and Capitalism (1925). 

*R. H. Tawney. The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth 
Century (1909). 

L. von RANKE. History of the Popes (3 vols.). 

A. F. Pottarp. The Evolution of Parliament (2nd ed., 1924). 

E. Armstronc. The French Wars of Religion (1904). 

R. Furnt. History of the Philosophy of History (1894). 
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L. Ducros. French Society in the Eighteenth Century (1925). 

*B. GROEYTHEUSEN. Origines l’Esprit Bourgeois en France 
(1925). 

CHARLES NoRMAND. La Bourgeoisie Frangaise au xvime 
Stécle (1908). 

E. LAvissE (ed.). Histoire de France (Vols. 7-9). 

*C. BEARD. Hibbert Lectures on the Reformation (1926). 

H. O. Taytor. Thought and Expression in the Sixteenth 
Century (2 vols., 1923). 

C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE. Port-Royal (7 vols., 1859). 

M. MacenpiE. . La Politesse Mondaine (2 vols., 1926). 

M. OrNSTEIN. The Réle of Scientific Societies in the Seven- 
teenth Century (1928). 

M. Kovatesxy. La France Economique et Sociale en 1789 
(2 vols., 1909). 

H. L. Oscoop. The American Colonies in the Seventeenth 
Century (3 vols., 1904-7) ; The American Colonies in the Eighteenth 
Century (5 vols., 1924-25). 

*V. L. Parrincton. Main Currents in American Thought 
(2 vols., 1926). 

W. H. Lecky. History of England in the Eighteenth Century 
7 vols.) 

*H. SEE. Modern Capitalism (1928). 

*W. J. ASHLEY. English Economic History (Vol. II, 1893). 

C. M. ANDREws. The Colonial Background of the American 
Revolution (1924). 

W. BowveNn. Industrial Society in England (1925). 

R. EHRENBERG. Das Zeitalter der Fugger (2 vols. 1896). 

*G. ATKINSON. L’Injfiuence des Voyages (1924). 

WERNER SOMBART. Der Moderne Kapitalismus (4 vols., 
1922). 

*E. TROELTSCH. Soziallehren der Kristlichen Kirchen (1922). 

*M. WEBER. Die Protestantische Ethik [in] Gesammelte 
Aufsdatze (1920). 

*J. E. ERDMANN. History of Modern Philosophy (2 vols., 
1893). 

M. Catkins. The Persistent Problems of Modern Philosophy 
1914). 

*A. N. WHITEHEAD. Science and the Modern World (1926). 

*MarkK Pattison. Isaac Casaubon (1892). 

*H. HorFpinc. A History of Modern Philosophy (2 vols., 


1924). 
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(h) Texts: Sixteenth Century. 


(t) Lutheranism, Calvinism and Religious Movements connected 
therewith 

*THEODORE BEzA. De Haereticis (1554). 

*JEAN CALVIN. JInstitutio (1536. The edition of 1559-60 
in Norton’s trans. should be used) ; Declaration pour maintener 
la vraye fot (1554) ; Praelectiones in librum prophetiarium Damielis 
(1561) ; Lettres Frangaises (ed. Bonnet, 1854). 

*SEBASTIAN CASTELLION. Traité des Hérétiques (1554, 
reprinted, 1911). 

CHRISTOPHER GOODMAN. How Superior Powers ought to be 
Obeyed (1558). 

*JoHN Knox. Works (ed. Laing, 6 vols. The most im- 
portant are the Appellation and the Letter to the Commonalty). 

*MARTIN LUTHER. On the Babylonian Captivity (1520) ; 
On the Liberty of a Christian Man (1520) ; To the Christian Nobility 
of the German Nation (1520) ; On the Twelve Articles of the Peasant’s 
Union (1525. These are all translated in the various English 
editions of Luther’s works. The classical German edition is 
that of Weimar, in which the above are in Vols. V, VI and XVIII). 

Puitip MELANCTHON. Philosophiae Moralis Epitomes ; 
De Officio Princtpum ; De Rebus Politicts. 

*JOoHN PoneT. A Shorte Treatise of Politique Power (1556, 
repr. 1644). 

HuLpREICH ZWINGLI. Von gottlicher und menschlicher 
Gerechtigkeit (1523, reprinted in Corpus Reform, Vol. LXXXIX). 


(ii) English Political Ideas in the Sixteenth Century 

Anon. [WILLIAM CECIL]. The Executionof Justice in England 
(1584, repr.). 

WILL1AM ALLEN. A Modest Defence of English Catholics 
(1584, rep., 2 vols., 1914). 

RICHARD BancroFT. Dangerous Positions and Proceedings 
(1593). 

*THomas Bitson. Christian Subjection and Un-Christian 
Rebellion (1585). 

Henry Bunktow. Complaint of Roderick Mors (1542, repr.). 

Tuomas Craic. The Right of Succession (1703). 

*ROBERT CROWLEY. Select Works. 

Tuomas Eryot. The Governor (1551, rep. in Everyman’s 
Library). 

*Stmmon FisH. A Supplicacyon for the Beggars (1529, repr.). 

*STEPHEN GARDINER. Of True Obedience (1535 repr.). 
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*RICHARD HooKEr. Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity 
(Everyman’s Library, 2 vols.). 

*JaMES I. Political Writings (ed. McIlwain, 1918). 

*HuGuH LATIMER. Sermons (Everyman’s Library). 

*Sir THOMAS More. Ulopia (ed. Lipton) ; Works (1557). 

ROBERT Parsons. Conference Concerning the Next Succes- 
sion (1594). 

*THomas SmitH. De Republica Anglorum (1583, ed. Alston, 
1904). 
*THOMAS STARKEY. Dialogue between Pole and Lupset 
(1536, repr.). 

*WILLIAM TYNDALE. Obedience of a Christian Man (1528, 
repr.). 

THomas Witson. A Discourse upon Usurye (1572, ed. 
Tawney, 1925). 


(it) French Political Ideas in the Sixteenth Century 


[Many of the important treatises are anonymous; where 
attribution is fairly certain I have added the name in brackets. 
A large number of tracts are to be found in three great collections : 
* Mémoires de I’ Etat sous Charles IX (3 vols., 1587) ; the Mémoires 
de la Ligue (6 vols., 1758) ; the Mémoires de Condé (6 vols., 1743-45). 
These collections are indispensable to a thorough study of this 
vital period.] 

*Le Revetlle-Matin des Frangais (1573-74, BARNAUD). 

*Du Droit des Magistrats (1574, BEZA). 

*Vindiciae Contra Tyrannos (1578, DUuPLESSIS-MORNAY.) 
Edited, in translation, by H. J. Laski, 1924. 

De Justa Republicae Christianae (1590, ROSSAEUS). 

Satyre Mentppé (1593-4, best edition, 3 vols., 1752; repr., 
ed. Read, 1876). 

*WiLttIAM Barcray. De Regno (1600); De Potestate 
Papae (1609). 

PIERRE DE BELLOY. Apologie Catholique (1585). 

ANDREW BLackwoop. Apologia pro Regibus (1581). 

*JEAN Bopin. Six livres de la République (1576, trans. 
Knolles, 1606). 

JEAN BoucHErR. De Justa Abdicatione Henrici Tertit (1589). 
Sermons de la Simulée Conversion (1594). 

GEORGE BucHANAN. De Jure Regni apud Scotos (1578, 
trans., 1679). 

Louis DorLEANS. Apologie des Catholiques Unis (1596) ; 
Avertissement des Catholiques Anglais (1576). 
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INNOCENT GENTILLET. L’anti-Machiavel (1571). 

BERNARD DU HAILLAN. De l’Etat de France (1570). 

*FRANCOIS HOTMAN. Franco-Gallia (1573, trans. 1714). 

M. DE L’H6PITAL. Oeuvres (ed. Dupey, 5 vols., 1824). 

MICHEL HERAULT. Excellent et Libre Discours (1588). 
TIENNE DE LA Boetie. De la Servitude Volontaire (1576, 

repr. 1892). 

F. DE. LA Nove. Discours Politiques et Militaires (1587). 

E. Pasguier. Recherches de la France (1560). 

PrerreE Pituov. Les Libertés de l’Eglise Gallicane (1594). 

CLAUDE DE SEYSSEL. Le Grant Monarchie de France (1518). 


(tv) Italy, Spain, etc., in the Sixteenth Century 


*MACHIAVELLI (N.). The Prince (1532, ed. Burd, 1897, 
trans., Everyman’s Library) ; Discourses on Livy (trans. N. H. 
Thomson, 1883). 

GUICCARDINI. Discorsi Politici ; Recordi Politia e Civile ; 
Considerationi intorno ai Discorsi di Machiavelli. 

ParuTa. Discorsi Politici (1599). 

BotEro. Della Ragion di Stato (1589); Delle Cause de la 
Grandezza dello Citte (1596); Deil’ Excellenza dellar Monarchia 
(1612). 

*JUAN DE MARIANA. De Rege et regio institutione (15809). 

ALBERIGO GENTILI. De Jure Belli Libri Tres (1588). 

FERNANDO VASQUEZ. Iilustrium Controversiarum (1564). 

BALTHAZAR AYALA. De Jure et officiio bellicis (1582). 

FRANCIS A VICTORIA. Relectiones Theologicae (1557). 

*Dominic Soto. De justitia et jure (1569). 

*FRANCISCUS SUAREZ. Tvactatus de Legibus (1612). 

LEONARD LeEssius. De Justitia et Jure (1617). 

ROBERT BELLARMINE. De summo pontifice (1586) ; Tractatus 
de Potestate summi pontificis (1610). 


(c) Secondary Material 


*J. W. ALLEN. Political Thought in Europe in the Sixteenth 
Century (1928). 

*L. EtnsTEIn. Tudor Ideals (1921). 

JouN (Viscount) Mortey. Miscellanies (4th series, 1906). 

JoHN OWEN. Skeptics of the French Renaissance (1893). 

R. H. Murray. The Political Consequences of the Reforma- 
tion (1925). 

*P. VILLARI. Machiavelli and his Times (1900). 

J. A. Symonps. The Age of the Despots (1875). 
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J. FERRARI. Histoire de la Raison d’Etat (1840). 

*F. MEINECKE. Die Idee der Staatsrason (1924). 

L. Couzinet. Machiavel et la Theorie de l’absolutisme (1910). 

*C. BouRGEAUD. The Rise of Modern Democracy (1894). 

A. TILLEY. Studies in the French Renaissance (1922). 

R. H. Murray. Evasmus and Luther (1920). 

E. DoUMERGUE. Jean Calvin (1899). 

*E. CHoisy. La Théocratic a Genéve (1897) ; L’ Etat Chrétien 
a Genéve (1902). 

J. Hitter. La Doctrine de l’ Absolutisme (1903). 

*R. Kress. Die Politische Publizistik der Jesuiten (1890). 

*C. LaBITTE. De la Démocratie chez les Prédicateurs de la 
ligue (1841). 

*G. WEILL. Les Théories du pouvoir royal en France (1801). 

L. H. Warinc. The Political Theories of Luther (1910). 

*R. CHAUVIRE. Jean Bodin (1915). 

R. W. SETON-WATSON (ed.). Tudor Studies (1924). 

*G. LAGARDE. L’ Esprit Politique de la Reforme (1924). 

F. Buisson. Sebastien Castellion (2 vols., 1892). 

C. LENIENT. La Satire en France au XVIme Siécle (1886). 

P. VIOLLET. Histoire du Droit Civil Frangais (1905). 

*J. N. Ficcis. From Gerson to Grotius (1907); The Divine 
Right of Kings (1914). 

F. J. C. HEARNSHAW (ed.). Great Thinkers of the Renaissance 
and Reformation (1925). 

P. HumME Brown. George Buchanan (1890); John Knox 
(1895). 

R. Demaus. William Tyndale (new ed., 1925). 

W.H. Hutton. Thomas More (1895). 

*R. W. CHAMBERS. More and his Utopia (1928). 

A. F.S. Pearson. Thomas Cartwright (1925). 

A. F. PoLtarp. Thomas Cranmer (1904). 

F. SEEBOHM. The Oxford Reformers (Everyman’s Library). 

L.S. THornton. Richard Hooker (1924). 

H. Hauser. Francois de la Noue (1892). 

E. Nys. Les Fondateurs du Droit International (1894). 

T. A. WALKER. A History of the Law of Nations (1899). 

T. E. HoLtanp. Studies in International Law (18098). 


V. THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
(a) Original Texts ; England 


*JamMES I. Political Works (ed. McIlwain (1918). 
CowELL. The Interpreter (1610). 
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FRANCIS Bacon. New Atlantis; De Augmentis ; Essays ; 
Memorandum on the Post-Nati of Scotland; Commentarius 
Solutus ; in Works (ed. Ellis and Spedding, 1857). 

Tuomas Hosses. Elements of Law Natural and Politic ; De 
Cive ; Leviathan ; Dialogue on the Civil Wars ; Dialogue on the 
Common Laws; in English Works (ed. Molesworth, 11 vols., 
1839-45). 

Joun Ettot. De jure Majestatis (2 vols., ed. Grosart, 1882). 

*JOHN SELDEN. Table Talk (ed. Reynolds, 1892). 

E. B. UNDERHILL (ed.). Tracts on Liberty of Conscience (1846). 

RoGerR Wituiams. Bloudy Tenent of Persecution (ed. Under- 
hill, 1846). 

UssHER. Power of the Prince (ed. Tyrrell, 1643, Abp.). 

*C. H. Firtu (ed.). The Clarke Papers (4 vols., 1891-4). 

*FILMER. Patriarcha (1680); Anarchy of a Mixed 
Monarchy ; Observations on Aristotle's Politiques. 

WILLIAM PRYNNE. The Sovereign Power of Parliaments 
(1643). 

SAMUEL RUTHERFORD. Lex Rex (1644). 

HENRY PARKER. Jus Populi (1644). 

PETER HEYLYN. Stumbling Block of Disobedience (1644). 

THomas EpwARDs. Gangraena (1646). 

CLEMENT WALKER. History of Independency (1648). 

MARCHMONT NEEDHAM. Case of the Kingdom Stated ; Case 
of the Commonwealth (1650). 

Anon. The Commoner’s Liberty. 

Joun Letter to his Friends (1646); England's 
Misery and Remedy (1646); *England’s Birthright Jusitfied 
(1645) ; Oppressed Man’s Oppressions ; Resolved Man’s Resolu- 
tions (1647); *The Fundamentall Legall Liberties (1649); The 
Hunting of the Foxes (1649). 

Joun CanneE. The Golden Rule of Justice Advanced (1649). 

Joun GoopwIn. Might and Right Well Met (1648.) 

JouN Mitton. Prose Works. 

*JoHN LILBURNE ET. AL. England’s New Chains ; Second 
Part of England’s New Chains (1648). 

PETER CHAMBERLEN. The Poor Man’s Advocate (1649). 

SAMUEL HarTLis. London’s Charity Enlarged (1650). 

PETER CORNELIUS. Peace and Settlement (1659). 

Joun Coox. The Poor Man’s Cause (1648). 

*GERARD WINSTANLEY. The Light Shining on Buckingham- 
shire ; The True Levellers’ Standard Advanced ; Declaration of 
the Poor Oppressed People ; Letter to Fairfax ; Watchword to the 
City of London (1648-52); A New Year’s Gift for the Parliament 
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and Army; The Law of Freedom on a Platform; The Saint's 
Paradise. 

Henry VANE. The Retired Man’s Meditations (1655); The 
Healing Question (1660). 

WitttAM ALLEN OR SExBy. Killing no Murder (rep. H. 
Morley, Famous Pamphlets, 1646). 

Joun RocErs. Domesday Drawing Nigh; A Tabernacle for 
the Sun ; Morning Beams (1653). 

Anon. Principles and Declarations of the Remnant. 

*JAMES HARRINGTON. Oceana and other works (ed. Toland, 
1747) ; Oceana (ed. G. B. Liljegren (Lund), 1924). 

M. NEEDHAM. Excellency of a Free Siate (ed. of 1767). 

Francis Rous. Bounds and Bonds of Public Obedience (1649). 

RICHARD BAXTER. The Holy Commonwealth (1659). 

RICHARD BAXTER. A Christian Directory (ed. J. Tawney) 
(1924). 

ANDREW MARVELL. Works (ed. A. B. Grosart, 4 vols., 1868). 

Str WILLIAM TEMPLE. Works (4 vols., 1814). 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. Works (1710). 

*JoHN Locke. Works (4 vols., 1810). 

Joun Natson. The Common Interest of King and People 
(1677). 

ALGERNON SYDNEY. Discourses Concerning Government 
(1698). 

SiR GEORGE MACKENZIE. Jus Regiwm (1684). 

*GEORGE SAVILE, Lorp Hatirax. Works (ed. Raleigh, 
IQI2). 

JouHN BELLERS. College of Industry (1696). 

JEREMY Courier. The History of Passive Obedience (1689). 

WILLIAM SHERLOCK. The Case of Resistance (1684). 

CHARLES LeEsLieE. The Case of the Regale ; The Rehearsal ; 
Cassandra ; Obedience to Civil Government Clearly Stated ; The 
Best of All. 

B. SHOWER. A Letter to a Convocation Man (1697). 

W. Wake. The State of the Church (1703). 

F. ATTERBURY. Rights, Powers and Privileges of an English 
Convocation (1701). 


(b) Secondary Material: England. 


*G. P. Goocu. Political Thought in England from Bacon to 
Halifax (1914); English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth 
Century (revised, ed. 1928). 

F. W. MAITLAND. Collected Papers (Vol. I). 
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*C. H. McItwatn. The High Court of Parliament (1910). 

J. N. Ficeis. The Divine Right of Kings (1916). 

L. Speppinc. Life and Letters of Francis Bacon (7 vols., 
1857). 

LESLIE STEPHEN. Hobbes (1904). 

G. Croom RoBERTSON. Hobbes (1886). 

*F. Tonnies. Hobbes (ed. of 1928). 

JOHN Morey. Oliver Cromwell (1900). 

S. R. GARDINER. Cromwell's Place in History (1901). 

C. H. Firtu. Oliver Cromwell. 

*L. F. Brown. Baptists and Fifth Monarchy Men (1915). 

*T. C. PEASE. The Levellers (1916). 

Davip Masson. Life of John Milton (6 vols., 1859-80). 

*T. H. GREEN. Four Lectures on the English Common- 
wealth (in Coll. Works, Vol. III). 

MarK Pattison. Life of Milton (1879). 

L. H. Berens. The Digger Movement (1906). 

P. S. Betasco. Authority in Church and State (1928). 

E. BERNSTEIN. Socialismus und Demokratie in der Eng- 
lischen Revolution. 

E. JENKS. Constitutional Experiments of the Commonwealth 
(1890). 

W. C. BRAITHWAITE. The Beginnings of Quakerism (1904). 

Rurus Jones. Studies in Mystical Religion (1907). 

W. O. CuristiE. Life of Lord Shaftesbury (2 vols., 1871). 

A. C. Ewarp. Life of Algernon Sidney (2 vols., 1873). 

*H. F. RussELt Smitu. Harrington and His Oceana (1914) ; 
Toleration under the later Stuarts (1911). 

*A. A. SEATON. Toleration under the Later Stuarts (1911). 

A. BrRRELL. Andrew Marvell (1905). 

C.B.R. Kent. The Early History of Toryism (1894). 

KeitH Feitinc. The Early History of the Tory Party (1924). 

H. R. Fox Bourne. The Life of John Locke (2 vols. 1876). 

Str F. Pottocx. Locke’s Theory of the State (1904). 

A. L. Smitu. Cambridge Modern History (Vol. VI, Chap. 
XXIII). 

S. P. Lamprecut. The Moral and Political Philosophy of 
Locke (1918). 

H. J. Lasxr. Political Thought from Locke to Bentham (1920). 

J. H. Overton. The Nonjurors (1903). 

J. Tuttocu. Rational Theology in England tn the Seventeenth 
Century (2 vols., 1874). 

F. J. C. HEARNSHAW (ed.). Great Political Thinkers of the 
Seventeenth Century (1927). 
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H. C. Foxcrort. Life and Letters of Lord Halifax. 

J. Incram. History of Political Economy (1907). 

E. Fitzmaurice. Life of Sir W. Petvy. 

R. H. Tawney. Religion and Capitalism (1925). 

W. GraHAM. English Political Philosophy from Hobbes to 
Maine (1903). 

G. E. G. CATLIN. Thomas Hobbes (1922). 

A.C. FRASER. Locke as a Factor in Modern Thought (1904). 


(c) Original Texts: France 


Guy CogumiLLE. Oeuvres (ed. 1703). 

A. DuCHESNE. Grandeur et Majesié des Roys de France 
(1609). 

JEROME Bicnon. De l’Excellence des Roys et du Royaume 
de France (1910). 

*CHARLES LoysEAU. Traité des Seigneuries (1608); Du 
Drow des Offices (1610). 

JEAN SAVARON. De la Souveraineté du Roi (1620). 

MONTCHRETIEN. Traité d’ Oeconomie Politique (1615, ed. 
F. Brentano, 1889). 

*E. RicHEr. De Potestate Ecclesiastica (1612). 

*CARDINAL RICHELIEU. Maximes d’Etat ; Mémoires ; Testa- 
ment (ed. of 1764). 

PIERRE DE Marca. De Concordantia Sacerdotit et Imperit 
(1641). 

*LEBRET. De la Souveraineté du Roy (1632). 

S1rtHon. Le Ministre d’ Etat (1643). 

Dupuy. Commentaire sur le traité de Pierre Pithou (1639). 

J. L. G. Batzac. Le Prince (1631) ; L’ Austippe (1657). 

G. Naupk. Les Coups d’ Etat (1639). 

DANIEL DE Prikzac. Discours Politiques (1652). 

*C. MorEAU. Chotx de Mazarinades (2 vols.). 

[This contains a selection of the thousands of pamphlets 
published during the Civil Wars in France. A fairly compre- 
hensive list of all those which have survived will be found in the 
same author’s Bibliographie des Mazarinades (1850).] 

CARDINAL DE REtTz. Mémoires (ed. Feillet, 10 vols.). 

*CLAUDE JoLy. Maximes Veritables et Importants (1652) ; 
Lettres Apologetiques (1662) ; Traité de la Restitution des Grands 
(1665). 

*Louis XIV. Mémoires pour instruction du Dauphin (ed. 
Dreyss, 2 vols., 1860). 

J. B. Bossuvet. Sermon sur les devoirs du Roi (1652) ; 
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Ovation Funébre sur Henriette d’ Angleterre (1670) ; Discours sur 
l Historie Universelle (1681) ; Politique Tirée de la Sainte Ecreture 
(1709) ; Avertissements aux Protestants (1691) ; Instruction donnée 
a Louis XIV (Corr. I, 395] (1675). 

FoRTIN DE LAHoGuETTE. Eléments dela Politique (1663). 

B. Pascat. Discours sur la Condition des Grands (1670) ; 
Lettres Provinciales (ed. H. F. Stewart). 

LA BruyYERE. Oeuvres Complétes (ed. Servors, 3 vols., 
1865-78). 

*P. Juriev. Lettres Pastorales (1686-89); Les Deux 
Prussances (1687) ; Salut dela France ; La Politique du Clergé de 
France. 

ABBAOIE. Défense de la Nation Britannique (1695). 

P. NIcoLE. Tvatté de l’Usure (1720, written much earlier). 

BASNAGE DE BEAUVAL. Tvaité de la tolérance (1684). 

G. Papin. La Tolérance des Protestants e lAutorité de 
Eglise (1692). 

J. Saurin. Réflexions sur les droits de la Conscience 
(1697). 

G. Huet. Apologie Pour les Vrait Tolérants (1690). 

*(BAYLE.] Avis aux Réfugiés (1690). 

BAYLe. Commentaire Philosophique (1686). 

*(M. Levassor.] Les Soupirs de la France Esclave. 

J. Domat. Les Loix Civiles dans leur ordre naturel (ed. 
Héricourt, 1777). 

*FENELON. Oeuvres Politiques (ed. Urbain, 1921). 

P. BAYLE. O¢euvres Diverses (4 vols., 1727-31). 

*VAUBAN. Projet d’ une Dime Royale (1707). 

Duc DE SarInT-Simon. Ecrits Médits (ed. Faugére, 4 vols., 
1880-83). 

*BOISGUILLEBERT. Détail de la France (1697). 

[These are reprinted in Daire, Economistes Frangais au 
XVIIIme Siécle (1851).] 

BOouLAINVILLIERS. Essais sur la Noblesse de France (1732) ; 
Etat de la France (3 vols., 1727). 


(d) Secondary Sources ; France 


*LAVISSE AND OTHERS. Histoire de France (Vols. VI, VII, 
VIII, 1905 f). 

G. HanoTaux. Histoire de Richelieu (2 vols., 1893). 

A. Lematre. Les Lois Fondamentales de la Monarchie 
Frangaise (1907). 

J. Letonc. La vie et les Oeuvres de Loyseau (1909). 
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G. Picor. Histoire des Etats Généraux (Vols. IV and V, 
1888). 

J. MeynieL. Le President Jean Savaron (1906). 

*G. Lacour-GayET. L’Education Politique de Louis XIV 
(1898). 

ABBE PuyoL. Richer (2 vols., 1876). 

ABBE FERET. Le Cardinal du Perron (1877). 

G. Hanoraux. Essai sur les libertés de l’Eglise Gallicane 
(1888). 

*H. Ske. Idées Politiques en France au XVIIme Siécle 
(1923). 

G. FAGNIEZ. L’Opinion publique sous Louis XIII (1900). 

G. GELEY. Fancan et la Politique de Richelieu (1884). 

*A. FEILLET. La Misére au temps de la Fronde (1868). 

M. VicnEs. Les Origines et les Destinées de la dixme royale 
de Vauban (1909). 

JEAN Brissaup. Un Libéral au XVIIme Siécle: (Claude 
Joly, 1898). 

*G. LANSON. Bossuet (1894). 

E. K. SANDERS. Bossuet (1921). 

VISCOMTE’ST. CyRES. Fénélon (1904). 

C. BasTIpE. Anglais et Frangais au XVIIme Siécle (1912). 

G. Depiev. Le réle politique des Protestants Frangais (1921). 

*F. Puaux. Les Précurseurs Frangais de la tolerance (1881). 

*A. REBELLIAU. Bossuet, Historien du Protestantisme (1909). 

*A. CHEREL. Fénélon au XVIIIme Siécle (1917). 

C. GipEL. La Politique de Fénélon (1906). 

L. CrousLE. Fénélon et Bossuet (1895). 

H. Lecterg. Histoire de la Régence (Vol. I, 1921). 

G. Vauban Economiste (1899). 

J. E. Horn. L’Economie Politique avant les Physsocrates 
(1867). 

A. TaLBot. P. Botseguillebert (1903). 

F. PERRENS. Les Libertins (1896). 

*J. DELVOLVE. Pterre Bayle (1906). 

E. Facuet. Dix-huitiéme Siécle. 

J. DetvaILLe. L’Idée du Progrés (1911). 

*J. B. Bury. The Idea of Progress (1920). 

R. H. Sortau. Pascal: the Man and his Message (1928). 

F. BRUNETIERE. Etudes Critiques (Vols. IV and V). 

F. Strowski. Pascal et Son Temps (3 vols., 1907-9). 

*M. Lance. La Bruyére, Critique de la Vie Sociale (1909). 

ABBE CALVET. Les Idées Morales de Mme de Sévigné (1907). 

C. Lentent. Etude sur Bayle (1855). 
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(c) Europe outside France in the Seventeenth Century. (i) Texts 


*JOHANNES ALTHUSIUS. Politica Methodice Digesta (1603, 
enlarged, 1610). 

[Not more than a dozen copies of this important work seem 
to exist ; but two of them are in the British Museum. See von 
Gierke, below.] 

Grotius. Mare Liberum (1609). 

T. CAMPANELLA. “City of the Sun” (1923), in Morley’s 
Ideal Commonwealths. 

*Huco Grotius. De jure Bello et Pacis (1625, trans., 
Whewell, 3 vols., 1859). 

G. von LEIBNITZ. Opera Omnia (ed. Dutens, 6 vols., 1768, 
the political works are in Vol. IV). 

S. PuFENDORF. The Law of Nature and of Nations (trans., 
Kennett, 1729). 

*B. DE SPINOZA. Opera Omnia (ed. van Vloten, 4 vols., 
1862) ; Chief Works (trans., R. H. Elwes, 1883). 


(12) Secondary Material 

F. B. VREELAND. Life of Grotius (1920). 

B. The Philosophy of Leibnitz (1904). 

A. W. Warp. Leibnitz as Politician (1906). 

*F, Pottock. Life of Spinoza (1899). 

R. A. Durr. Spinoza’s Ethical and Political Philosophy 
(1903). 

*O. voN GIERKE. Johannes Althusius (1913). 

[This is the single most important monograph in the whole 
history of political philosophy ; it badly needs translation.] 

P. L. E. PRADIER-FODERE. Grotius ef Son Temps (1865). 


(f) American Political Thought in the Seventeenth Century. 
Texts 

Joun Cotton. Questions and Answers (1634); The Way of 
the Churches of New England (1645) ; The Bloudy Tenent Washed 
(1647) ; The Way of Congregational Churches Cleared (1648). 

*JoHN Exiot. The Christian Commonwealth (1569). 

[Almost inaccessible. Reprinted in Mass., Historical Collec- 
tions, Third Series, Vol. [X.] 

* JoHN DAVENPORT. A Discourse about Civil Government (1663). 

*THOMAS Hooker. The Sermon of Church Discipline (1648). 

CoTTON MATHER. Magnalia (1702). 

*R. MATHER. Model of Church and Civil Powers (? 1643). 

Joun Winturop. History of New England (1630-49). 
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(#¢) Secondary Material 


*C. E. MERRIAM. A History of American Political Theories 
(1903). 

*V. L. PARRINGTON. Main Currents in American Thought 
(1927). 

H. L. Oscoop. The Political Ideas of the Puritans (Political 
Sci. Quarterly, VI). 

W. WALKER. The Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism 
(1893). 

*H. M. DEXTER. Congregationalism (1880). 

E. B. GREEN. The Provincial Governor (1898). 


VI. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
A. England. (t) Texts 

BENJAMIN HoapLy. Origins of Civil Government (1710) ; 
Preservative against Nonjurors (1716). 

*WittiAmM Law. A Defence of Church Principles (ed. 
Gore, 1904). 

*W. WARBURTON. Adliance between Church and State (1736). 

G. BERKELEY. Essay towards Preventing the Ruin of Great 
Britain (1721, in Works, ed. A. C. Fraser, Vol. IV). 

H. St. Joun (Viscount Bolingbroke). Works (5 vols., 1754). 

Lorp Ecmont. Faction Detected by the Evidence of Facts. 

Davip Hume. Inquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals 
(1752) ; Essays (1742-52, ed. Green and Grose, 1876, World’s 
Classics). 

FRANCES HuTcHEson. A System of Moral Philosophy (1755). 

Joun Brown. Estimate of the Manners and Principles of 
the Times (1756). 

ADAM FErGusON. The History of Civil Society (1767) ; Moral 
and Political Philosophy (1769). 

WILLIAM BLACKSTONE. Commentaries (1765-69). 

*JEREMY BENTHAM. A Fragment on Government (1776, ed. 
Montague, 1891) ; A Comment on the Commentaries (ed. Everett, 
1928). 

*J. DE LotmE. The Constitution of England (1775). 

ROBERT WALLACE. Various Prospects (1761). 

*JOSEPH PRIESTLEY. Essay on the Trust Principles of 
Government (1768). 

*RICHARD PRICE. Observations on Civil Liberty (1776) ; 


Additional Observations (1777); Discourse on the Love of Our 
Country (1789). 
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*WILLIAM OGILvIE. The Right to Property in Land (1781, 
ed. Beer, 1919). 

*JosIAH TUCKER. Tveatise on Civil Government (1781). 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. Taxation no Tyranny (1775). 

*EDMUND BurKE. Select Works (6 vols., World’s Classics). 

Junius. Letters (1769-72, ed. Everett, 1928). 

*THOMAS PAINE. The Rights of Man (1791-92, Everyman's 
Library). 

JAMES MACKINTOSH. Vindiciae Gallicae (1791). 

CHARLES DAVENANT. Works (5 vols., 1771). 

DupLeY Nortu. A Discourse upon Trade (1697). 

JAMES STUART. Collected Works (6 vols.). 

*ADAM SMITH. Theory of Moral Sentiments (1759, repr. 
Bohn’s Library) ; Wealth of Nations (1776, repr. in Everyman’s 
Library. The best edition is by E. Cannon, 2 vols., 1904). 

Lectures on Justice and Police (ed. Cannon, 1896). 


(tt) Secondary Material 

*LESLIE STEPHEN. A History of English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century (2 vols., 1876). 

A. W. Benn. A History of English Rationalism (2 vols., 
1906). 
W. SICHEL. Life of Bolingbroke (2 vols., 1900-4). 

J. C. Cottins. Bolingbroke and Voltaire in England (1904). 

J. Hitt Burton. Life of Hume (2 vols., 1846). 

*M. Beer. History of British Socialism (2 vols., 1919). 

RoLAND THomas. Life of Richard Price (1924). 

E. Life of Granville Sharp (1928). 

*L.B. Namier. The Structure of English Politics (2 v., 1929). 

*L. STEPHEN. The English Utihtarians (Vol. I, 1903). 

W.R. Scott. Life of Francis Hutcheson (1900). 

*JouN RAE. Life of Adam Smith (1895). 

F. W. Hirst. Adam Smith (1904). 

*W. HasBacn. Untersuchungun iiber Adam Smith (1891). 

W. Baceuot. Essayon Adam Smith in Coll. Works (Vol. VII). 

*T. CLIFFE LESLIE. Adam Smith in Essays on Moral and 
Political Philosophy (1879). 

*E. CANNAN. Theories of Production and Distribution. 

C. Gripe AND C. Rist. A History of Economic Doctrines. 

*E. Hativy. The Growth of Philosophic Radicalism (1928). 

*JouNn (Viscount) MorLEY. Edmund Burke (1867); Life 
of Burke (1887). 

J. MacCunn. Political Philosophy of Burke (1908). 

RICHARD LENNOX. Edmund Burke (1923). 
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BERTRAM NEWMAN. Life of Burke (1927). 

*T. E. May. Constitutional History of England (ed. Holland, 
3 vols.). 

HENRY HALLAM. Constitutional History of England (Vol. III, 
Everyman’s Library). 

M. BLavuvELT. The Development of Cabinet Government in 
England (1908). 

J.L. Hammonn. Charles James Fox. 

*A. ScHatz. L’Individualisme (1911). 

LESLIE STEPHEN. English Literature and Society in the 
Etghteenth Century (2 vols., 1876). 

MoncureE Conway. Life of Thomas Paine (2 vols., 1904). 


B. France. (t) Texts 


ABBE DE SAINT-PIERRE. Discours sur la Polysynodie 
(1718) ; Annales Politiques (1757, ed. Drouet, 1912). 

BuRLAMAQUI. Principes du Droit Naturel et Politique (3 vols., 
1764). 

A. F. B. DEsLANDEs. Lettre sur le luxe (1745). 

Dutot. Reflexions Politiques (2 vols., 1738). 

LA METTRIE. L’Homme Machine (1747, new ed., 1924). 

J. F. MELon. Essai Politique sur le Commerce (1734). 

J. MESLIER. Testament (ed. R. Charles, 3 vols., 1861). 

RICHER D’AUBE. Principes du Droit et de Morale (1743). 

F. V. Toussaint. Les Moeurs (1748). 

VAUVENARGUES.~ Oeuvres (ed. Gilbert, 2 vols., 1857). 

MONTESQUIEU. O0cuvres (ed. Laboulaye, 1875-79, 7 vols.) ; 
Correspondance (ed. Morize, 2 vols., 1914). 

VOLTAIRE. Le Mondain (ed. Morize, 1909) ; Zadig, 1775; 
Micromégas, 1752; Candide, 1759 (translated into English, ed. 
H. I. Woolfe, 1924); L’Homme aux Quarante Ecus (1768) ; 
Lettres Philosophiques (1734; ed. Lanson, 2 vols., 1909) ; *Idécs 
Républicains (1762) ; Sermons des Cinquante (1749) ; *Traité sur 
la Tolérance (1763) ; *Dictionnatre Philosophique (1764) ; Ques- 
tions sur I’ Encyclopedie (g vols., 1770-72) ; *L’A. B. C. (1768). 

[The best edition of Voltaire is that of L. Moland (50 vols., 
1877-82) which contains much of the correspondence. But 
enough material exists in divers forms to make eight or nine 
ample additional volumes of V.’s letters; and V. cannot really 
be known without a knowledge of his letters.] 

*Diprrot. Pensées Philosophiques (1746); Lettres sur les 
Aveugles (1749) ; Lettres sur les sourds-muets (1759) ; L’Interpré- 
lation de la Nature (1754); Essai sur les régnes de Claude et 
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Néron (2 vols., 1782); Supplément au Voyage de Bougainville 
(1796) ; Oeuvres (ed. Assézat et Tourneux, 20 vols., 1875-79). 

MorEAuU, J.N. Mémoires pour servir al histoire des Cacouacs 
(1757). 

A. CHAUMEIX. Préjugés légitimes contre l’ Encyclopédie (1758). 

CHAUDON. Dictionnaire Antiphilosophique (2 vols., 1775). 

*J. J. Rousseau. Political Writings (ed. Vaughan, 2 vols., 
1915), [the best edition : in French]. 

[Note also good editions of the Social Contract by Dreyfus- 
Brissac, 1896 ; by Beaulavon, 1914. The chief political writings 
are edited by G. D. H. Cole in a useful translation in Everyman’s 
Library. ] 

J. J. Rousseau. *La Nouvelle Heloise, ed. Mornet, 2 vols., 
1924) ; *Confessions (most conveniently in Hachette edition) ; 
*Emile (in Hachette edition. An important edition of the 
*Profession du Foi du Vicaire Savoyard, ed. Masson, 1914) ; 
Correspondance (ed. Dufour and Plon, Vols. I to IX, 1923-28). 

*S. MercIER. J. J. Rousseau (2 vols., 1791). 

*F. LENORMAND. J. J. Rousseau Aristocrate (1790). 

MME DE STAEL. Lettres sur J. J. Rousseau (1788). 

D’ARGENSON. Considérations sur le Gouvernement de la 
France (1764). 

ConpitLac. Le Commerce et le Gouvernement (1776). 

D’ALEMBERT. Discours Préliminaire de VlEncyclopédie 
(ed. Picavet, 1894). 

HELvetius. De l’Esprit (1758) ; De l’Homme (2 v., 1772). 

D’Hotsacnw. *Le Systéme de la Nature (2 vols., 1770) ; 
*La Politique Naturelle (2 vols., 1773) ; *Systéme Sociale (2 vols., 
1773) ; La Morale Universelle (1776). 3 

De BeEausosre. Introduction a l’Etude de la Politique 
(2 vols., 1765). 

De CuasTELLux. De la Felicité Publique (2 vols., 1772). 

CovER. La Noblesse Commergante (1756); Defense du 
Systéme (1757). 

MorRELLY. Code de la Nature (1755, ed. Dorleans, 1910). 

RovuItLeE d’OrFEvIL. L’Alambic des Lois (1773). 

DE VaTTEL. Le Droit des Gens (2 vols., 1758). 

CLIQUOT DE BLERVACHE. Le Réformateur (1756). 

BaupEAu. Idées d’un citoyen sur les droits des Pauvres (1765). 

DaRIGRAND. L’Anti-Financter (1763). 

*DuPONT DE NemourRS. Origine et Progrés d’une science 
nouvelle (1768, ed. Dubois, 1910). 

VERON DE ForBonnals. Eléments du Commerce (1754). 

GALIANI. Dialogues sur le commerce des blés (1770). 
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*LE MERCIER DE LA RiviireE. L’Orde Naturel et Essential 
des Sociétés politiques (1767, ed. Depetre, 1910). 

FR. QUESNAY. Oeuvres (ed. Oncken, 1888). 

*MIRABEAU (AINE). L’Amit des Hommes (6 vols., 1760, 
best edition). 

*TuURGOT. Ocuvres Complétes (9 vols., 1808-11). 

*CONDORCET. Oeuvres Complétes (ed. Arago, 12 vols., 
1847-49). 

A. A. BARRUEL. Les Helviennes (4 vols., 1823, best edition). 

*DE CAVEYRAC. Apologie de Louis XIV (1758). 

GERDIL. Anti-Contrat Social (1764). 

S. H. N. Lincuet. Le Fanatisme des Philosophes (1764) ; 
*Théorte des Lois Civiles (2nd ed., 3 vols., 1774). 

MasLy. Entretrens de Phocion (1763); Le Droit Public 
(3 vols., 1764) ; *De la Législation (1776). 

RAyNAL. Histoire Philosophique des Indes (10 vols., 1770). 


Secondary Sources 

*HENRI S&E. Histoire des Idées Politiques en France au 
XVIII Siécle (1925). 

*KINGSLEY MarTIN. The Liberal Tradition in France (1929). 

F. J. C. HEARNSHAW (ed.). The Age of Reason (1929). 

JOHN Morey. Voltaire (Eversley Series) ; *Dztderot and 
the Encyclopedists (2 vols., Eversley Series) ; Rousseau (2 vols., 
Eversley Series) ; Biographical Studies (Eversley Series). 

*P.M. Masson. La Réligion de J. J. Rousseau (3 v., 1911-34). 

J. DRovET. Saint-Pierre (1912). 

J. Bouzinac. Melon Economiste (1906). 

M. G. WaLLAs. Vauvenargues (1928). 

*J. DepIEU. Montesquieu (1912). 

*G. PELLISSIER. Voltaire Philosophe (1912). 

*G. Lanson. Voltaire (1906). 

L. Croustké. Voltaire (2 vols., 1899). 

*G. DESNOIRESTERRES. Voltaire et la Société Frangatse (8 
vols., 1867-76). 

S.G. TALLENTYRE. The Friends of Voltaire (1906). 

E. Facuet. Politique Comparée de Montesquieu, Voltaire 
et Rousseau (1902). 

F. H. MAuGcHAM. The Calas Case (1928). 

L. Ducros. Diderot (1894). 

E. SCHERER. Diderot (1880). 

*L. Ducros. Les Encyclopédistes (1900). 

*R. HuBERT. LesSctences Sociales dans L’ Encyclopédie (1923). 

*STRECKEISEN-Mouttou. J. J. Rousseau (2 vols., 1865). 
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J. CuurTON CoLiins. Voltaire in England (1886). 

*J. L. WINDENBERGER. Le Systéme de Politique estrangére 
de Rousseau (1900). 

*E. CHAMPION. Rousseau et la Révolution Frangaise (1910). 

A. LeBEAv. Condillac Economiste (1903). 

J. BERTRAND. D’Alembert (1889). 

*A. Kem. Helvétius (1907). 

R. Husert. Holbach et Ses Amis (1928). 

A. REVERDY. Morelly (1909). 

*G. WEULERSSE. Le Mouvement Physioeratique (2 v., 1910). 

*G. SCHELLE. Dupont de Nemours (1910); Vincent de 
Gournay (1907) ; Le Docteur Quesnay (1907). 

H. Ripert. Le Marquis de Mirabeau (1901). 

*G. SCHELLE. Twurgot (1909). 

F. ALENGRY. Condorcet (1903). 

*L. CAHEN. Condorect et la Révolution Frangaise (1904). 

J. FLAMMERMONT. Remonsirances du Parlement de Paris 
(3 vols., 1888). 

J. Crupri. Un Avocat Journaliste : Linguet (1895). 

C. PRUDHOMME. Michel Servan (1905). 

G. VALLETTE. Rousseau Genevois (1911). 

E. SCHERER. Grimm (1887). 

*E. CARCASSONE. Montesquieu et la Constitution Frangaise 
(1927). 

DE LAVERGNE. Les Economistes Frangais (1873). 

*A. Sayous. La Littérature Frangaise a I’ Etranger (2 vols., 
1876). 

A. SorEL. L’Europe et la Révolution Frangaise (v. I, 1922). 

H. Taine. L’Ancten Régime (2 vols., 1875). 

A DE TocQuEVILLE. L’Ancien Régime et La Révolution (ed. 
Headlam, 1906). 

P. DE Crousaz-Crétet. L’Eglise et L’Etat au XVIIme 
Stécle (1893). 


C. Other European Countries : (t) Texts 


G. Vico. Opere (ed. Ferrari, 6 vols., 1854); Ocuvres 
Chotsies (ed. Michelet, 2 vols., 1835). 

F. THomasius. Institutiorum jurisprudentiae divinae libri 
(1717). 

FrEpERIC II. Oeuvres (ed. Preuss., 17 vols.). 


(tt) Secondary Works 


L. Lévy-BruuL. L’Allemagne depuis Leibnitz (1890). 
R. Fuint. Vico. 
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B. Croce. Vico (trans. Ainslie, 1912). 
ALBION SMALL. The Cameralists (1911). 
*CARL SCHMITT. Polttische Romantik (1925) ; *Die Dtktatur 
(1928). 
D. America: (4) Texts 


Joun ApaAms. *Novanglus (1774); *Thoughts on Govern- 
ment (1776) ; *A Defence of the Constitution of the United States 
(1788) ; Discourses on Davila (1790) ; Works (ed. C. F. Adams, 
10 vols., 1856). 

RICHARD BLAND. The Rights of the British Colonists (1776). 

*P. L. Forp. Pamphlets on the Constitution (1888). 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON. Works (ed. Lodge, 10 vols., 1885) ; 
The Federalist (ed. Ford, 1898). 

T. JEFFERSON. *Works (ed. P. L. Ford, 10 vols., 1892-99) ; 
Summary View of the Rights of the Colonists (1774) ; Notes on 
Virginia (1782). 

James Mapison. Works (4 vols., 1865). 

Tuomas PAINE. Works (ed. Conway (4 vols., 1894) ; *Com- 
mon Sense (1776) ; *Americam Crisis (1776-83). 

JAMES Witson. Works (ed. Andrews, 1896). 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Works (ed. Bigelow, 10 vols., 1889). 

Joun Dickinson. Writings (ed. P. L. Ford, 3 vols., 1895). 

SAMUEL ADAMS. Writings (ed. Cushing, 4 vols., 1904-8). 

J. Ertiot. *Debates in the State Conventions (5 vols., 1906). 

M. FARRAND. *Records of the Federal Convention (3 v., 1911). 


(tt) Secondary Sources 


V. L. PARRINGTON. *Main Currents in American Thought 
(Vol. I., 1927). 

M. C. Tyter. *A Literary History of the American Revolu- 
tion (2 vols., 1897). 

C. H. vAN Tyne. The Causes of the War of Independence 
(1922). 

A.M. SCHLESINGER. The Colonial Merchants and the American 
Revolution (1918). 

J.T. ApAms. Revolutionary New England (1923). 

C. MERRIAM. A History of American Political Theories (1903). 

C. G. Bowers. * Jefferson and Hamilton (1925). 

C. A. BEARD. *An Economic Interpretation of the U. S. 
Constitution (1913). 

C. M. Watsu. The Political Science of John Adams (1915). 

D. S. Muzzey. Thomas Jefferson (1919). 

F. W. Hirst. Life and Letters of Jefferson (1926). 

CARL BECKER. *The Declaration of Independence (1922). 
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